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Art Without Eyes. 


An American lady recently attended an exhi- 
bition of sketches and studies of Lord Leighton’s 


works ina London picture-gallery. After mak- 
ing the rounds of the rooms she seated herself 
near a white-haired gentleman with a benevolent 
face, who seemed to be enjoying the afternoon as 
much as she was herself. His beaming smile 
encouraged her to make some simple remark, 
which opened the way for an interesting conversa- 
tion about the pictures, Lord Leighton’s art, and 
some critical comments which had been passed 
upon the exhibition in one of the morning 
journals. 

The old gentleman said that he had not read 
the critical article, and then proceeded to explain 
in detail his own views of the merits and defects 
of the pictures. His talk was animated and 
intelligent. He spoke of the most important 
works on exhibition, and revealed an intimate 
acquaintance with the strong and weak points of 
the painter’s art. 

“Perhaps I ought not to speak so confidently,” 
he said, quietly, ‘for these pictures I have not 
seen. I have been blind for thirty years or more, 
and have only been able to see works of art 
through my wife’s eyes.” 

The American lady gave an exclamation of 
surprise. Although she had been talking with 
the stranger for a quarter-hour, she had not 
suspected that he was blind. 

“Yet you enjoy coming to an art gallery like 
this,’”’ she said, “where you can see nothing?” 

“Oh! yes, indeed!” he replied. “My wife 
brings me to all the private views when the gal- 
leries are not crowded; and she tells me about 
every picture, describing the subject or the scene 
so vividly that I seem to be able to see it with my 
own eyes; and in the evenings she reads the 
critical articles to me. Iam not so badly off, even 
if 1 cannot see the pictures with my own eyes. I 
enjoy coming here, and sometimes fancy that I 
feel more intensely the influence of the art on the 
walls than those who have eyes.” 

The blind man smiled brightly as he spoke, for 
he had heard the rustle of a dress behind him, 
and he knew that his faithful wife had joined 
them. Ina moment he introduced his American 
acquaintance, and expressed the pleasure which 
he had derived from an interesting talk with her. 

The galleries were filled with art-lovers, who 
had assembled to enjoy a first view of a notable 
collection. They were gossiping together in 
groups, and talking in a critical tone of what was 
before their eyes. But the most radiant face 
among them all was that of the blind man, who 
was condemned to look at the pictures through 
the eyes of his wife. As she led him in front of a 
large canvas and whispered into his ear a minute 
description of what he could not see, a happy 
smile of contentment and peace illumined his face. 

“Yes, it is indeed beautiful!’ exclaimed the 
blind man. ‘What a bright, glorious world there 
is all around us!’ 
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God’s Messenger. 

A most charming description is given of the 
water-ouzel in John Muir’s “Mountains of Cali- 
fornia.” He says that the waterfalls of the 
Sierras are frequented by this one bird only, the 
ouzel, or water-thrush. The very name of the 
little fellow must carry delight to those who have 
seen him, for he is ever joyous and ever brimful 
of song. 

“In form, he is about as smoothly plump and 
compact as a pebble, the flowing contour of his 
body being interrupted only by his strong feet and 
bill, the crisp wing-tips and the upslanted, warlike 
tail. No cafion is too cold for this little bird, 
none too lonely. Find a fall, a cascade, or rush- 
ing rapid anywhere upon a clear stream, and 
there you will surely find its complementary ouzel, 
flitting about in the spray, diving in foaming 
eddies, whirling like a leaf among beaten foam- 
bells, ever vigorous and enthusiastic, yet self- 
contained and never seeking nor shunning your 
company. 

“He is the mountain stream’s own darling, the 
humming-bird of blooming waters, loving rocky 
ripple slopes and sheets of foam as a bee loves 
flowers, as a lark loves sunshine and meadows. 

“Both in winter and summer he sings cheerily, 
independent alike of sunshine and of love, requir- 
ing no other inspiration than the stream on which 
he dwells. As for weather, dark days and sunny 
days are the same to him. The voices of most 
song-birds, however joyous, suffer a long winter 
eclipse, but the ouzel sings on through all the 
seasons, and every kind of storm. 

“One wild winter morning when the Yosemite 
Valley was swept its length from west to east by 
a cordial snow-storm, I sallied forth to see what I 
might learn and enjoy. A sort of gray, gloaming- 
like darkness filled the valley, the huge walls 
were out of sight, all ordinary sounds were 
smothered, and even the loudest booming of the 
falls was at times buried beneath the roar of the 
heavy-laden blast. The loose snow was already 
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over five feet deep on the meadows, making 
extended walks impossible without the aid of 
snow-shoes. 

“I found no great difficulty, however, in making 
my way to a certain ripple on the river where one 
of my ouzels lived. He was at home, busily 
gleaning his breakfast among the pebbles of a 
shallow portion of the margin, apparently un- 
aware of anything extraordinary in the weather. 
Presently he flew out to a stone against which 
the icy current was beating, and turning his back 
to the wind, sang as delightfully as a lark in 
springtime. 

“*T made my way across the valley, finding every 
snow-bound bird more or less uncomfortable, if 
not in positive distress. The storm was reflected 
in every gesture, and not one cheerful note came 
from a single bill; their cowering, joyless endur- 
ance offered a striking contrast to the spontaneous, 
irrepressible gladness of the ouzel, who could no 
more help exhaling sweet song than a rose sweet 
fragrance. 

“On the lower reaches of the rivers where mills 
are built, they sing on through the din of the 
machinery, and all the noisy confusion of dogs, 
cattle and workmen. On one occasion, while a 
woodchopper was at work on the riverbank, I 
observed one cheerily singing within reach of 
the flying chips. 

“Even so far north as icy Alaska I have found 
my glad singer. I was exploring the glaciers be- 
tween Mount Fairweather and the Stikine River, 
one cold day in November, after trying in vain 
to force a way through the innumerable icebergs 
of Sum Dum Bay to the great glaciers at the head 
of it. 

“I was weary and baffled, and sat resting in 
my canoe, convinced at last that I should have to 
leave this part of my work to another year. 
Then I began to plan my escape to open water 
before the young ice, which was beginning to 
form, should shut me in. 

‘While I thus lingered, drifting with the bergs, 
in the midst of these gloomy forebodings and all 
the terrible glacial desolation and grandeur, I 
suddenly heard the well-known whir of an 
ouzel’s wings, and looking up, saw my little 
comforter coming straight across the ice from the 
shore. In a second or two he was with me, 
flying three times round my head, with a happy 
salute, as if saying, ‘Cheer up, old friend! You 
see I’m here, and all’s well!’ 

“Then he flew back tothe shore, alighted on the 
topmost jag of a stranded iceberg, and began to 
nod and bow as though he were on one of his 
favorite boulders in the midst of a sunny Sierra 
cascade. 

“Thus through the whole of his beautiful life 
does he interpret what we call terrible in torrents 
or storm, as only varied expressions of God’s 
love.” 
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A Dog that Hunts Frogs. 


The Oniaha Bee reports the talk of a “‘promi- 
nent sporting man’’ about a dog that has taken 
up a novel industry. The man was at Cutoff 
Lake hunting snipe, when he saw a man going 
about on horseback carrying a pole, and preceded 
by an Irish setter. 

**As the horseman had no gun,” says the snipe- 
shooter, ‘‘my curiosity was roused to know what 
he was doing, though I supposed he was simply 
breaking his dog. In a few minutes I saw him 
ride up to where the dog was on a dead stand, 
and proceed to jab a pole down into the ground, 
and bringing it up, take something off the end 
of it. 

“My curiosity was greater than ever, and 
circling around I came up with him, and asked 
what he was doing. 

‘Hunting frogs,’ was the reply. 

***What is the dog doing?’ said I. 

“ ‘Hunting frogs,’ was the laconic answer. 

**You don’t mean to say that the dog will set 
the frogs, do you ?’ 

***T don’t mean anything else.’ 

‘A few more questions and answers brought 
out the fact that the dog had seen his master 
spearing frogs, and had of his own accord taken 
up the task of locating the green beauties. He 
was thoroughly trained on birds, and soon be- 
came very expert in locating frogs, so his owner 
informed me, and my observation of his move- 
ments confirmed the fact.” 
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Consolation. 


There is one Vermont stage-driver whose 
passengers receive small encouragement to express 
their fears as to the safety of the ancient vehicle 
in which they are conveyed over nine miles of 
stony hill road. 

“Seems to me that’s an awful small kerridge to 
put nine people into,” said a timorous old lady, 
surveying the dilapidated ‘“‘carryall’ which the 
driver elected to employ at the season when travel 
was usually light. “Aint there some danger in 
packin’ us in on top of each other so, when the 
vehicle aint overly strong ?”’ 

“Yes, marm, I reckon there is some danger, 
mebbe,” said the stage-driver; “but then, as | 
look at it, folks are in danger of one thing or 
another the whole endurin’ time. If it’s the will 
o’ Providence for that kerridge to give way whilst 
you’re in it, marm, it will do so; an’ all I can say 


is, you won’t have so fur to fall as you would | 
from some vehicles, for it’s low hung, any way.” | 
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These Resigns Will Please You 


Quaker Oats Blanc- 
Mange. Bring one quar 
sweet milk to a boil! 
salt slightly and stir in‘ 
one cup Quaker Oats.@ 
Cook thirty minutesz 
stirring well. Just 
before removin 
from the fire 
stir in two egg 
very well beaten 
Serve either hot? 
or cold with crea’t 
or sugar. 

Quaker Oats Cus- 
tard. Stir one cup 
Quaker Oats into one 
quart boiling milk, 
salted to taste; then 
add one half cupsuga 
one teaspoonful vanil j 
and when cool four eggs7 
well beaten. Cook two 
hours in a double boiler. 
Serve cold. 

Quaker Oats Soup (for 


invalids). Soak one heap- 

























cups cold water five minutes; 
have ready two cups cold 
broth, pour over the 
Dats, stirring well. 
train carefully into a 
aucepan, boil twenty 


_,/wo eggs, one cup 
re. flour. Mix thor- 
y and bake ina 








Quaker Oats in the form 


ing tablespoonful Quaker | of porridge is “The Autocrat 


Oats in one and one-half 


of the Breakfast Table.” 


Quaker Oats 
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Stories by Clergymen.—No. 2. 
A Brand from the Burning. 
By Rev. Isaac O. Rankin. 


‘OUR story reminds me,” said 
the other clergyman, “of the 
most perfect instance of self- 
devotion I ever knew.” 
“Well,” I answered, “if you 
know a better dog than Carlo, 
I would like to hear about 
him,” and as I stroked his 
noble head my dog answered 
aad thumps of his tail on the veranda 





“That’s the pathetic thing about it,” was 
the reply. “It wasn’t a dog, but a man; but 
the work he had to do, had so much of the 
dog’s patience and humility that what you tell 
me about Carlo makes me think of him. My 
friend’s life may seem to you like a dog’s life, 
but I believe he had a great reward prepared 
for him when he went up to God and found a 
man’s place ready.” 

“Tell me about him, please.” 

Carlo laid his nose between his paws and 
shut his eyes, for he saw that we had ceased 
to talk about him, and the clergyman con- 
tinued. 

It all began in a boy’s friendship, and a very 
strange one, too. Tom Wilbur was the head of 
the school—a bright-eyed lad with a merry 
voice and a laugh which set you laughing, too, 
whether you heard the fun or not. He was 
the only son of the wealthiest family in the 
village, and his parents spoiled him, as far as 
it was possible to spoil a fellow who was 
generous always, and never spoke an ugly or a 
vulgar word to any one. 

Tom liked to have his own way, but it was 
pretty sure to be the best way, and as he had 
money to spend and would work till he dropped 
to carry out a plan, he seldom lacked helpers. 
He had his weakness, but we boys never saw 
it, and most of us worshipped him, especially 
Jim McCune. 

“Big Jim,” or “Crazy Jim,” as the boys 
called him, lived on a hill farm three miles off, 
and every day walked in to school with his 
older brother, Pete. Their house was in what 
we called the dell, a bit of level land shut in 
by the mountains, and their mother was a poor 
woman who took in washing, picked berries 
on the mountain, and kept her cow and pig 
and her little patch of farm with Jim’s help. 

As for Pete McCune, he was a born loafer, 
and seldom could be induced to work. That 
quality came from his father, I am afraid. 

It was a surprise to every one when big Jim 
McCune first appeared at school. The teacher 
was kind, but some of the boys made fun of 
his shy and awkward ways and the trouble he 
had with books. Yet he came regularly every 
day. 

When Tom Wilbur came into the school- 
yard one afternoon, he saw a sight which made 
every drop of his blood tingle with anger. 
Ned Hines, the bully of the school, was plaguing 
Jim about his patched clothes and his stuttering 
tongue, and his brother Pete stood by and 
laughed with the rest. Like a fiash Tom 
Wilbur’s books were on the grass, and in a 
moment more Ned Hines lay there beside 
them. 

“You’re a sneak to stand by and see your 
brother pecked upon, Pete McCune,” he added, 
“and if you don’t like what I’ve done, I’ll 
thrash you, too!” 

Pete did not like it, and he was big enough 
to thrash Tom Wilbur if he chose; but he did 
not choose. He looked at him and saw his 
flashing eyes, and then walked away without a 
word. 

From that moment it was a matter of course 
that Wilbur should be Big Jim’s friend and 
champion. What Jim learned from books he 
learned for the sake of Tom’s good opinion. 
He picked up knowledge all the time, but it 
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was in his own way. The key that suited | 
other minds never seemed to fit the lock of his | 
| understanding. 

He never could do the teacher’s sums, but he 
was shrewd, as if by instinct, at a bargain, and 
he had somehow picked up reading from his 
mother’s Bible and the newspapers. 

In a few years Tom Wilbur went to college, 
and Jim McCune became his mother’s sole 
support. What became of his elder brother 
we never heard. Nothing good, I fear, for he 
had no more strength of character than a jelly- | 
fish. | 


of you, too,’”’ he added, taking his wife’s hand. | 
It did seem nonsense. Doctor Wilbur had | 


| an iron constitution, and had never been ill in | 
his life. They soon turned to lighter talk and | 


forgot what had been said by the lonely grave 
—all but Jim, and Jim never forgot. 

Whether Mrs. Wilbur knew her husband’s 
weakness at that time I do not know. At 
least, if she knew the craving for strong drink 
which he inherited, it did not alarm her. 


She | said another physician, 











| progress toward the end. His sprees grew 
more frequent, and stimulus became necessary 
in every difficult operation. He was rarely 
sober. 

In spite of it all everybody loved him. Even 
the sots in the low groggeries would beg him 
not to drink, and most of the rumsellers refused 
to sell him liquor. 

“If Doctor Wilbur goes on at this rate,” 
“he has just about 


probably thought, like so many foolish, loving | eighteen months to live.” 


women, that her influence would hold him. 
They moved soon after this to Newburyfield, 


When Mrs. McCune died, even amidst his 
sorrow Jim could not help a feeling of relief. 


When Tom Wilbur came back to his father’s | and in five years Doctor Wilbur was known as It was release for her from constant pain, it 


house at last, it was with a doctor’s education. 
Then he went abroad 
to study, and soon after 
his return he married. 
His wife was more than 
worthy of him ; indeed, 
I think I never saw a 
lovelier and more gra- 
cious woman. She 
entered heartily into 
the life of the village, 
and seemed glad to 
know all her husband’s 
friends. 

One of the first drives 
they took together was 
through the dell. I do 
not know whether 
Doctor Wilbur thought 
of Jim McCune, but 
when they came to the 
cottage he stopped, and 
they both went in. 

It happened to be one 
of Mrs. MeCune’s bad 
days. She was propped 
up in an easy-chair, 
and Jim was getting 
dinner. The house was 
as neat as a pin, the 
linen white, the floor 
scrubbed, the walls cov- 
ered with pictures frem 
the illustrated papers. 
“Jim loves soap and 
pictures,’ his mother 
used to say. 

Seeing how the case 
stood, the doctor laugh- 
ingly declared that they 
had come todinner. “I 
shall send my wife to 
learn housekeeping of 
you, Jim, while I talk 


began to ask Mrs. 

McCune about her 

rheumatism, while Mrs. 

Wilbur turned to Jim, who was always shy 
with ladies, and now was too much embar- 
rassed to speak, and began to help him set the 
table. 

Somehow she won the poor simple fellow’s | 
confidence,—when the dam breaks you know | 
how fast the waters run,—and soon he was 
telling her all about her husband’s boyhood in | 
such a simple, loving way that Mrs. Wilbur | 
was delighted with him. 

One thing she said that day Jim McCune 
never forgot. They walked out after dinner 
across the meadow to see the view of the moun- 
tains between the walls of the dell. Half-way 
across the field was a single grave marked with 
a small white stone. 

“Your father is buried here, I think,” said 
Doctor Wilbur. 

“Tt was mother’s wish. You know that he 
died here.’’ 

“Do you know, Jim, that your mother may 
die at any time?” 

“The doctor told me so.” 

“You kave been a good son and a faithful 
nurse —”’ Jim put up his hand as if to ward 
off a blow, but the doctor went on. “I'd like 
to haveas good a nurse if ever Iam sick. What 
will you de if she is taken, Jim?” 

“T do not know.” 

The lonely grave seemed to have thrown a 
shadow over them. 

“If I should die, I would like to have you 
take care of my husband,” said Mrs. Wilbur, 
looking up into Jim MecCune’s honest face. 
She said it half in jest, but he took it in the | 





gravest earnest. 
“T will, so help me God!” he said. 
“‘Nonsense!”” said the doctor. “I shall be | 


taking care of Jim when he breaks down—and | 


| the most skilful surgeon in the city. 





He worked 





“ALICE WILBUR SENT ME HERE.” 


terribly hard, and never spared himself in the 
service of rich or poor. 
Now and then, however, it was reported that 


| Doctor Wilbur was “‘ill.”’” Only a few persons 


knew what that illness meant. It killed his wife 
when she first saw him wild with drink, and 


| heard him curse and swear. She lingered a 


few months and then died—of heart-disease, as 

it was reported, but really of a broken heart. 
After her death Doctor Wilbur’s attacks 

became more frequent. 


work or drink. 
and evil, until at last the story of his dissipa- 
tion came to the ears of Jim McCune. 

They say it struck him dumb with a kind of 
hopeless terror for a moment. I suppose he 
remembered his own father. ‘Then he.clenched 
his fist and smote the table a mighty blow, and 
muttered between his teeth : 

“T’ll do it yet, please God!” 

Jim’s mother at this time was a confirmed 
invalid, and grew feebler and more dependent 
day by day. For six years he had lifted her 
off the bed and carried her to her chair. He 


was the kindest nurse I ever knew, quiet and | 


patient as a woman, and strong as an ox. He 


worked hard, laid by some money every year, | 


made the house comfortable for his mother, 


but never spent an unnecessary penny on him- | 


self. 

Once he was heard to say when some one 
spoke of Doctor Wilbur as a drunkard, ‘‘We’ll 
make that all right yet.” This came to bea 
standing joke among the unthinking loafers at 


| the village store. They would say, when Jim 


He was a lonely man, | 
and always under strong excitement, either of | 
His fame grew both for good | 


was freedom for him to go about the work on 
which he had set his 
heart. Now she needed 
him no longer, and 
Doctor Wilbur did. He 
packed up his goods, 
sold what he did not 
value, found a tenant 
for the little house, and 
travelled by the first 
train to Newburyfield. 

Mrs. Henshaw, a 
timid elderly woman, 
answered his knock at 
the front door of the 
doctor’s house. She 
recognized him at once. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. 
McCune! Do you wish 
to see the doctor ?”’ 

There was an apology 
in her very tone. She 
had almost a mother’s 
shame in speaking. of 
him. 

“T have come to take 
care of him,”’ answered 
Jim, simply enough, 
“where shall I find 
him ?” 

Mrs. Henshaw looked 
her surprise, but there 
was something in the 
face of Jim McCune 
that made her trust 
him. 

“I wish that I could 
tell you. He has been 
away from home since 
Monday. Perhaps they 
could tell you at the—” 
she paused, ashamed 
to speak the word— 
“at the police station.” 

Jim put his bag upon 
the floor of the hall 
where he was standing, 
and turned to go. “I 
will find him, never 
fear !’’ he said. He walked out into the street, 
and asked the first policeman whom he met if 
he could tell him where to find Doctor Wilbur. 

The man stared at him. “Is he ona spree? 
There’s no use in finding him. When he gets 
ready, he’ll come home.” 

Jim stood still. ‘I have business with him,” 
he said. 

“Wait till my relief comes, and I’ll go with 
you. Perhaps we can hunt him up.” 

“How soon will that be?’’ 

“At seven.” 

“Come get some supper with me at a restan- 
rant.”’ 

“All right! I’ll be there at 7.10 sharp.” 

Jim spent an hour in searching the saloons, 
but without success. Soon after seven the 
officer joined him, and after supper they began 
the search again. 

It was astonishing to see how familiar this 
guardian of the peace was with the peace- 
breakers. It was, “Hello, Billy! Have you 
seen Doctor Tom?” “No. He hasn’t been 
in. Won’t you take something? Who's sick 
now ?” 

More than one man they met went out of his 
way to speak in rough words of shame and 
pity of the doctor’s wasted life, and of his 
kindness to the poor. 

In the lowest den of all, hidden at the end of 
a filthy court, they found their man at last. 

From that hour Jim McCune never left him. 
He stayed with him until the doctor fell into a 
drunken sleep, and then sent for a carriage and 
took him home. He carried him to his room, 
which opened from the office, and put him to 

1. 





came in, “Well, Jim, have you. straightened | bec 


out Doctor Wilbur yet?” 


All this time the doctor was making rapid | 





Then he locked the door and began a thorough 
search. Every bottle which contained alcohol 
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ee , ' 
or might contain it, he carried down to the} 


street and emptied into the ashbarrel. Among 
these were the doctor’s specimens and a lot of 
snakes preserved in whiskey, 
frightened the ash-gatherer next morning. 

“Shure, the doctor’s been havin’ delirium 
tremenjus!’’ said Mike, who had been having a 
social glass overnight himself. 

Jim stretched himself on a lounge, and slept 
until morning. When the doctor woke, he was 
surprised to find himself in his own room. 
He tried the door and found it locked on the 
outside. This made him angry. He called 
and knocked, and when he got no answer, 
began to storm and tried to break down the 
door. 

As soon as he heard the doctor stirring, Jim 
McCune went out very quietly and brought his 
breakfast on a tray; then, locking the office 
door and putting the key in his pocket, he pro- 
ceeded to let his prisoner through the cetiat 
bedroom door. 

“Good morning, doctor. 
your breakfast ?” 

There was something in the quiet words which 
broke the force of the doctor’s anger. 

“What does this mean, Jim McCune? How 
came you here?” 

“T have come to take care of you.” 

The doctor crossed the room and tried the 
door. “So I am to be 
locked up in my own house ?”’ 

“Until you have had your 
breakfast. Then we will go 
wherever you choose.” 

“We will go! Who asked 
you to come here, Jim Mc- 
Cune?” 

“Alice Wilbur sent me 
here.” 

It was the first time for 
years that any one had 
spoken his wife’s name, and 
it stopped the doctor like a 
ball from a rifle. The walk 
across the deli came back to 
his mind. It seemed as if 
she who had gone from him, 
killed—as he knew that she 
was killed—by horror of his sin, had sent this 
true friend as her messenger to lead him back to 
honor. His anger was quite broken, and he 
made no further opposition to Jim’s plans. 

Most of this I heard from Doctor Wilbur 
himself. About the third day, he said, the 
appetite for drink began to waken in him. Then 
Jim’s real work began. 

He seemed to need no sleep. He watched 
every moment, and the doctor with all his 
cunning could not deceive him. He tried to 
shake him off, begged, threatened, scolded. Jim 
never gave way. The doctor tried to escape. Jim 
held him kindly, but firmly in his arms. He 
struck him. Jim’s eyes flashed fire, but he only 
strengthened his hold. 

I do not know all the details of the story. Most 
of the time Jim’s best help came from Doctor 
Wilbur’s own better nature. His heart went out 
to Jim, even when the devil in him struggled to 
be free. 

At bottom he was a good man, though weak 
and over-tempted. For years I have heard of 
his success as a surgeon, but it was Jim’s life- 
work of self-devotion which has made that success 
possible. 

Yes, there were some relapses. Once, at least, 
I have heard that Doctor Wilbur mixed an opiate 
one evening in Jim’s coffee, and took the key 
from his pocket while he slept. When Jim woke 
and found him gone, they say that he seemed 
stunned for a moment, and then quietly started 
out to find him. But he did not scold, even though 
he had to wait a week, when the doctor 
came back of his own accord. 

They lived together for years. Doctor 
Wilbur taught Jim all he could of medicine. 
He seemed to have the instinct for nursing 
and for surgical handling. The doctor told 
me once that Jim could set a bone or tie an 
artery better than he. The doctor grew 
steadier, and Jim grew brighter. 

At last they separated. Some foolish 
body told Jim one day that he was Doctor 
Wilbur’s conscience, and that made the poor 
fellow uneasy, for he believed in the doctor’s 
better self with all his heart. There broke 
out an attack of cholera about that time in 
a Southern city. There was a call for 
nurses, and one day Jim said to Doctor 
Wilbur: 

* Doctor, I think you can spare me now.” 

It must have been strange to see the 
famous doctor leaning so on another’s 
moral strength. Jim had indeed come to be like | 
an external conscience. 

“Why, Jim, whom can I trust if you are gone!” 
he said. 

Jim saw the look, and it fixed his purpose. 
“God will stay. And it mustn’t be said any 
longer that Alice Wilbur’s husband can’t be 
trusted without Jim McCune.” 

He went to the stricken city, did three men’s 
work, and when the work was done, was stricken 
down, though not with cholera, and just crept 
home to die. 

Over Doctor Wilbur’s desk hangs a picture 
which every patient sees as he enters. It is of a 
face which might seem heavy if the artist had not 
caught its smile. And beside Alice Wilbur’s 
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grave is a mound marked with a pure white stone 
on which 1s carved the legend: ‘He saved others. 


Himself he could not save.’’ 
which _ sadly | 


wane 


GOOD DEEDS. 


Good works on dove-like pinions borne, 
Returning from the past, 
As ministering angels come 
To bless us at the last. 
Cc. 8S. Symonds. 





The Hawkeye School Orchestra. 


=<HE people of the Hawkeye school 
district prided themselves on being 
“musical.”” They averred that they 
had among them more good singers, 
fiddlers, fifers and players on the 
accordion and on other musical 
cantatas than could be found in any other 
three districts in the county. 

The singing-school, held every Friday night in 
the schoolhouse, was the chief event of the week, 
for young and old attended it, and the singing 
was spirited, if some of the louder-voiced pupils 
did ignore such things as time and tune. 

So great was the Hawkeye interest in music 

















that a small cabinet organ, bought by private 
subscription, had been placed in the school- 
house. Several pupils could play on the 
instrument, and at noon and recess-times 
many of the scholars preferred to sing led by 
the organ to games on the playground. 

Job Trent, the oldest and largest boy in 
the school, could play the violin; Joel Ash 
had a bass viol; Sam Laws played the flute; 
Andy Jones the banjo, while Hannah Tracy 


accordion. These young people brought their 


at the organ, formed an orchestra highly 
satisfactory to themselves, if somewhat ap- 
palling to trained ears. 

Next to the singing-school the chief social 
diversion was at frequent country dances in 
the farmhouses. Many of the older pupils of 
the school attended these festive gatherings, 
at which Job Trent and Joel Ash often played. 
The Hawkeye parents continued from year to 
year pleased with their children’s musical perform- 
ance in the schoolhouse, until Simon Nash became 
teacher of the Hawkeye school, after Mr. West 
had been ordered to a more equable climate by the 
doctors. 

Simon Nash was a stranger in the district 
when he applied for the school, but he showed 
such strong testimonials to his ability as a teacher 
that he was promptly engaged. 

He was a tall, lean, muscular man, of severe 
countenanee and cold gray eyes—a well-meaning 
man of ordinary scholarly attainments, but nar- 
row in his views, strong-willed and very arbitrary 
in his dealings with his pupils. Unfortunately he 
had no taste for music. He was rather proud of 
the fact that he had never attempted to sing a note 
in his life; and he was so tone deaf that he could 
not tell one tune from another. With this 
insensibility the performance of the Hawkeye 
School Orchestra should have been endurable to 
him, but on the opening day of the school he 
interfered with the players in a way that was fatal 
to his chance of acquiring personal popularity. 

He had viewed with astonishment Job Trent 
marching into the schoolroom with his violin 
under his arm, and Joel Ash entering next with 
his big bass viol on his back. A little later 
Hannah Tracy appeared with her guitar under 
one arm and her school-books under the other. 
Then Maria Yates came with her accordion in a 
big green bag, and just before the bell rang Sam 
Laws came marching up, so 
eager to display his musical 
accomplishments before the 
new teacher that he played 
“Yankee Doodle” vigorously 
and even violently on his flute 
as he approached the door. 

Mr. Nash was astounded. 
It was his first experience 
with a musical school ; but he 
was too busy with his prepa- 
rations for opening to give 
much time or thought to 
anything else. He stamped 
his foot, however, when Sam 
continued to play after enter- 
ing the schoolroom, and said, 
“Will you please to stop that 
noise, young man? This is not 
a military training - ground.” 

Sam, rebuked and abashed, 
slipped his flute into its case and subsided into 
surprised silence, and thought of Mr. West, who, 
on first hearing Sam’s performance, had said 
heartily, ‘‘Well done, my boy! Well done!” 
But Mr. West had been a man of tact and 





played the guitar and Maria Yates the) 


instruments to school, and with Thyrza Bates | 








overflowing good-humor. 

At noontime the members of the orchestra 
assembled around the organ for “a good play.” 
They had given “The Campbells are Coming,” | 
and were about to begin on “Pull for the Shore,” 
when Mr. Nash exclaimed : 

“Will you please to stop that noise and go out- | | 


and I want you -to leave those torturing instru- 
ments at home to-morrow.” 

Noise! Disturbance! These words applied to 
the beloved music! Thyrza Bates closed the 
organ with a bang. Joel Ash flung his bass viol 
across his back. Job Trent thrust his violin into 
its green bag and, followed by the other players, 
stalked out of the schoolroom, leaving Mr. Nash 
in peace with the 
book he had been 
trying to read. 

“Well, I must say !”’ 
said Thyrza, as they 
stopped under a big 
elm-tree on the school 
grounds. 

“The schoolhouse 
doesn’t belong to 
him,” said Hannah 
Tracy. 

“I’m going to speak 
to the directors, and 
see if he can drive us 
out of the schoolhouse 
like this,” said Joel 
Ash; and Joel was 
as good as his word. The offended musicians 
carried their grievance to the school directors 
of the district, and this worthy trio, after a whole 
evening of discussion and deliberation, decided 
that they should not oppose the teacher at the 
outset. So the orchestra were advised that they 
must leave their musical instruments at home 
during Mr. Nash’s reign. 

The musicians could do nothing more than 
abide by this decision, but Simon Nash paid a 
heavy price for his victory. He 
never again had the good-will of 
the school; but ill-will he soon 
gained by new interference.= 

Joel and Job frequently played 
for the country dances, and one 
day Joel was whistling on the 
playground for the waltzing of 
Hannah Tracy and Lucy Morton, 
when Mr. Nash came out and said, 
“Stop that, girls!’ 

‘What harm are we doing ?”’ said 
Hannah, boldly, with her arm still 
around Lucy’s waist. 

“T didn’t say that you were doing 
any harm,” said Mr. Nash, sharply. 
“T simply told you to stop it, and 
I want you to obey me.” 

Hannah was a girl of great spirit, and she said, 





able, and I shall dance all I choose to.” 

“You won’t dance on the schoolhouse grounds. 
I am in authority here at present.” 

Now the ground adjoining the schoolhouse 
belonged to Hannah’s father, and a low stone 
wall separated it from the schoolhouse. Hannah 
vaulted lightly over this wall, and said defiantly, 
“Well, you’re not in authority here, Mr. Nash, 
and I shall waltz all I choose on my own father’s 
ground |” 

Mr. Nash’s face flamed with anger, and he 
strode toward the wall with a stick in his hand. 
But at that moment Hannah’s father, who had 
been at work behind the shed near by, appeared 
on the scene. 

“Father,” Hannah said, 
“Mr. Nash says I sha’n’t 
waltzon the school ground, 
and he even wants to stop 
me from waltzing here.” 

“Your daughter has in- 
sulted me, sir!”’ said Mr. 
Nash. 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. 
Tracy, when he had heard 
“the straight” of the affair, 
“T agree with the young 
folks that you aint alto- 
gether reasonable, Mr. 
Nash; and yet 1 don’t 
want them to disobey you. 
Hannah, you go back to the school ground, and 
don’t you waltz there nor here if your teacher 
objects to it.” 

“I'll whip her if she does!’ ggid Mr. Nash, 
furiously. 

In an instant Mr. Tracy was over the wall and 
facing Mr. Nash. “You will, hey?” he said. 
“You will? It’ll be a sorry day for you when 
you whip a daughter of mine!” 

Then turning toward Hannah, he said, “Waltz 
if you want to, Hannah, and we'll see if you get 
a licking for it!’ 

For the teacher’s blundering, bad temper had 
provoked the man. Had Mr. Nash possessed 
tact, or the good sense that a kind heart gives, he 
would have conceded something to Hannah as 
soon as her father had ordered her to obey the 
schoolmaster. 

Hannah began waltzing defiantly. Mr. Nash 
turned and went into the schoolhouse without a 
word. 

Mr. Tracy called out after him, “Now whip 
her for that if you dare!” But when Hannah 





| entered the schoolroom with the other pupils Mr. 


Nash made no reference to what had occurred. 

The general feeling was that the teacher had 
exceeded his authority, and-the breach between 
him and his pupils widened to a gulf three days | 
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to Mr. Nash and said, “Please, sir, can I be 
excused ?”” 

“What for?” 

“T am going over to my cousin’s, five miles from 
here, and I have my father’s permission to be 
excused during the afternoon recess.” 

“What are you going over to your cousin’s 
for?” . 

Joel’s face flushed at this inquiry into his 
private affairs, but after a moment’s hesitation he 
said, “‘My cousin is going to have a little party 
to-night, and I am going over to play for it.’ 

“It’s a dancing party, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Then you can’t go.” 

“But I have my parents’ permission to go, 
sir.” 

“Your parents are not running this school. It 
is for me to say whether you can be excused or 
not during school hours.’ 

“But it will be too late for me to go after 
school, sir,’ pleaded Joel. “It is five miles, and 
I must walk all the way.” 

“T don’t care if it’s ten miles. You can’t be 
excused, and that’s all there is of it.” 

When Joel went out on the school grounds and 
reported the result of this interview, the musicians 
were angrier than ever. 

“It’s a burning shame!” said Hannah Tracy. 

**I’d like to see him keep me, if my parents said 
I could go!” said Job Trent. 

“I’d go, anyhow, if I were you,” counselled 
Maria Yates. 

“T mean to,” said Joel. 

“Good for you!” 

“T will if T can get my bass viol out of the 
schoolhouse.” 

At that moment Mr. Nash came 
out of the schoolhouse with the 
coal-hod in his hand, and went 
toward the coal-shed. Joel ran 
into the schoolroom, seized his viol, 
and was out of sight before the 
teacher reappeared. 

When the school was again 
called to order, Mr. Nash asked, 
“Where is Joel Ash ?” 

“He has gone to his uncle’s,” 
said Hannah Tracy, with a tri- 
umphant note in her voice. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Nash, 
ominously, while his gray eyes 
glittered. 

The next morning Joel, having 


| spent the night at his uncle’s, came to school a 
boldly, “You haven’t any right to be unreason- | 


few minutes late, with his bass viol on his back. 
He found Mr. Nash conducting a recitation, but 
the master immediately laid down his book and 
said: 

“Joel Ash, will you come forward to my desk ? 
And you may bring that bass viol with you.” 

As Joel came forward with the instrument, 
Mr. Nash took a new rawhide from his desk and 
held it in his hand while he said, “You wilfully 
disobeyed me yesterday when you went away at 
recess-time, didn’t you, Joel Ash?” 

“T obeyed my parents,” replied Joel. 

“Your parents have no right to interfere with 
the rules of the school,” said Mr. Nash, doggedly. 
“Now I propose to give you a sound thrashing 
for your disobedience; but first I’ll settle the 
question of your bringing this thing to school in 
the face of my opposition to your doing so.” 

He snatched the instrument from Joel’s hands 
and flung it out of the open door of the school- 
house. It struck against a rock with a crash. 

At that Hannah Tracy rose to her feet, trem- 
bling with indignation. “It’s a wicked shame 
for you to do such a thing as that!’”’ she burst 
forth hotly. “If it was my guitar I’d make you 
sorry for it!” 

“Yes, and if it was my violin I’d pitch you out 
after it!’’ said big Job Trent, savagely. 

“I'd like to see you treat my banjo like that!’ 
said Andy Jones, bringing his fist down with a 
resounding thump on his desk. 

“Silence!” roared Simon Nash. “I’ll settle 
with each one of you for your impudence when 
I’m done with Joel!” 

He turned to find Joel standing in his shirt- 
sleeves, with his back to the wall and the 
rawhide in his hands. The face of the usually 
placid youth was livid with wrath because of the 
destruction wrought to his beloved bass viol. 
His eyes glowed and 
his teeth were set. He 
was a robust young fel- 
low of nineteen, and his 
anger had made of him 
an adversary that even 
the enraged schoolmas- 
ter hesitated to attack. 

“Give me that whip !” 
he commanded. 

“T’ll give it to you 
across your face if you 
try to touch me!”’ said 
Joel, fiercely. ‘You 
have done a mean, cruel, 
contemptible thing, and 
you ought to be made 
to suffer for it!” 

“Good for you, Joel!’ said Job Trent, boldly. 
“He’s heard the truth once in his life, anyhow. 
If he touches you for it, he’ll touch me, too.” 








of-doors and play as you should play during the later, when Joel Ash brought his big bass viol to | Job left his seat, threw off his coat, and stood by 
noon hour? One would think that this was a school, though he did not take it from its big-| Joel’s side. 


musical academy instead of a district school. I 
won’t have such disturbances in my schoolroom, | 


flowered calico bag. 


“And me, too!” said Andy Jones, coming 


At recess-time in the afternoon Joel went up | forward and standing by Job. 
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forward. 

“Come on, Maria and Thyrza!” called out 
Hannah Tracy. “The orchestra won’t be com- 
plete without us!” 

Simon Nash glared savagely at the seven 
members of the Hawkeye School Orchestra as 
they boldly confronted him, but he dared not 
aitack them. 

“7'll say over again what I said before,” said 
Hannah Tracy. ‘“‘You did a cruel and contemp- 
tible thing when you smashed Joel’s viol, Mr. 
Nash, and you have been unkind, unfair and 
unjust in your treatment of us from the first. It’s 
the first time we ever had any trouble with a 
teacher, and it’s your own fault that we have 
trouble with you!” 

“Go to your seats, all of you,’’ said Mr. Nash. 
“f shall report all of you to the school board, 
and you or I will leave this school!” 

All but Joel returned to their seats. He, 
unhindered by the teacher, went out, picked up his 
shattered viol, and went home with it. 

When Simon Nash called on the three members 
of the school board that evening he found them 
fully informed regarding all that had happened, 
and to his surprise, he found that their sympathies 
were wholly with Joel. 

“Tl admit that my treatment of the viol was a 
mistake,” said the teacher, ‘‘but I did it in sudden 
anger at the boy’s disobedience.” 

“That may be true,’”’ said Mr. White, the pres- 
ident of the school board, ‘‘but a man who cannot 
govern himself is unfit to govern others, and the 
best thing you can do is to resign, since you have 
brought upon yourself the lasting ill-will of the 
school.” 

Mr. Nash’s successor was a genial, kindly 
disposed man with a “musical ear,” who was 
himself the leader of a movement set on foot to 
get up a concert for the purpose of raising money 
with which to buy Joel a new bass viol that the 
Hawkeye Orchestra might again be complete. 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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The Slave of the Line. 


T was a very warm day, even for 
Nassau. As Teddy Morris had 
come but recently to the Bahamas 
from the winter climate of New 
England, his mother had forbidden 









\\ “<. four o’clock. So he was sitting 
iii under the back piazza, alternately 
reading “‘ Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
Lamp,” and watching Minna, the black cook, 
preserving pineapple and fresh-grated cocoanut. 

First, she built a fire of charcoal in a brazier. 
Across this she laid two pokers, and on them set 
the kettle, half-full of pineapple and sugar. Into 
this she grated the cocoanut. As she grated, 
shreds of the nut fell to the brick tiles, making a 
white circle around the brazier. 

Quick as they fell a flock of hens, tumbling over 
each other in their greediness, rushed to pick 
them up, while the less fortunate turkeys, still 
shut in the poultry-pen, thrust their purple necks 
through the wire netting which imprisoned them, 
and gobbled with envy. 

While Teddy was laughing at them, he became 
aware of the soft slap, slap of bare feet upon the 
hard limestone of the yard. Turning, he saw a 
negro boy, a few years older than himself, 
regarding him wistfully. Against his breast he 
squeezed a fat rooster so closely that it hardly 
could wriggle its head or feet. It was doing this, 





however, with such gurgles of protest that all the | 


other roosters in the yard crowed in derision. 

“A-a-nt Minna,” said the boy, in a sweet, low 
voice, ‘‘will you’s please to buy Pete’s rooster ?” 

“You’s can put it down till I’se can leave my 
preserves,” replied Minna. 

The boy obeyed her, his eyes still turned on 
Teddy. They had the patient, pleading look of a 
suffering animal. ‘Teddy laid his open book face 
downward on the refrigerator, and stood up. 
Thrusting his hands into the pockets of his white 
duck trousers, he asked : 

“What is your name?” 

“T’se Pete Cunningham’s Mose, boss.” 

“Is he your father ?” 

“No, boss. He’s on’y jes’ Pete Cunningham. 
I’se a-ant got no fa-ader nor ma-amer. I’se work 
for Pete.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Times I’se dives for sponges; Pete’s a 
sponger. A-an’ times I’se bring up the chickens 
a-an’ wash the clothes a-an’ such.” 

Teddy felt that this was an accomplished boy. 
He thought that he would ask Mose to share his 
durance until four o’clock. 

“If my mother won’t buy your rooster, I will,” 
he said, ‘‘and then you can stay and see my bird’s 
eggs and my telephone. Can’t you? I’ve got a 
dandy collection of bird’s eggs. Do you know 
where I can get three flamingo’s eggs?” 

“No, boss. Ma-aybe Pete knows.” 

“T want to take them to some fellows at home.” 

In Mose’s starved heart was growing an intense 
admiration for Teddy. Not so much on account 
of Teddy’s straight, yellow hair and blue eyes, 
which Mose thought very beautiful, as for his 
general air of never having been afraid of any- 
thing. 

Mose could not remember the time when he 
had not been afraid of some one; of Pete’s wife, 


»-~ him to go out that afternoon until | 
| gested, his joy vanished, fear returned. 
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“And me, too!” called out Sam Laws, rushing | with her scolding tongue and heavy fist; of Pete, | 
with his great rawhide whip. Teddy’s dauntless | 


bearing struck him as so remarkable that he could 
not help asking : 

“What you’s sca-ared of ?” 

“I don’t know yet,” laughed Teddy. 
have had a chance to try.” 

Just then Minna, who had gone into the house 
unperceived by them, returned with some coins 
for Mose, and word that he might put his rooster 
in the pen. 

This done, the boys went to the library, where 
Teddy’s treasures were kept. Mose, who never 
before had been in any house larger than a cabin, 
slipped meekly along, hardly daring to breathe; 
but he was in a transport of happiness at being 
admitted into fellowship with this wonderful boy. 

At first the telephone was beyond his compre- 
hension, but he watched Teddy closely, and 
listened to his explanations like a sympathetic 
dog. 
“It works like a breeze,” continued Teddy. 
“My chum and I ran it all last year. 
have it put up here. I tell you—where 
do you live?” 

‘Jes’ over the hill, where the bla- 
ack folks live. In Grant’s Town.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“No, boss. On’y a piece.” 

“Then I am going to have it put up 
across to your house.” 

Mose was awe-stricken at the 
thought of Pete’s cabin thus dignified ; 
but he merely said: 

“*Pete will charge you, boss.” 

“Of course. Oh, I’ve got such a 
great idea! Did you ever read ‘Alad- 
din’ ?” 

“No, boss. I’se ca-an’t read.” 

“T’ll teach you. Aladdin had a 
magic lamp, and whenever he rubbed 
it a slave of the lamp appeared and 
brought whatever he wanted. Now 
when the telephone is up, I will call 
for all sorts of things,—I will pay 
you, but we can pretend I don’t,—and 
you can bring them, like the slave of 
the lamp.” 

Mose looked helplessly at the tall 
lamp on the table, dimly comprehend- 
ing that when Teddy rubbed it a 
bell attached to the little box would 
ring and the box begin to talk, and 
moreover, would turn him intoa slave. 
At the horrors that this word sug- 


“T never 


“‘We’se a-ant never been sla-aves. 
My gra-an’-pa-aper a-an’ my A-ant 
Minna, dey’s brought over on a sla- 
aver. But a ship cha-ase them, a-an’ 
the ca-apen run on a reef, a-an’ runned 
off with the crew. Den the ship 
unchain all the bla-ack folks a-an’ 
bring ’em to Nassau. My gra-an’- 
pa-aper chief of a big tribe at home.” 

“T don’t mean that kind of a slave, 


old chap,” interposed Teddy, hastily. “I mean 





| calico gown was torn and dirty. 
| flapping about her ears, under the pressure of a | punishment would fall on himself. 





I mean to| 


|the play was started most successfully. 





boss. I’ll leave the terms to you, boss,” he 
repeated, in a voice as sweet as Mose’s own. 


This astonishing change at first troubled Mose, | 


but afterward he set it down as the result of 
Teddy’s all-conquering charm. 

Pete’s consent thus obtained, the boys departed 
to make arrangements for having the telephone 


put up the next day. Teddy ‘“‘went halves’’ on 


“Jes’ as you say, boss. Do what you like, | 
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Teddy telephoned gleefully that he would be at 
the sponge wharf at seven o’clock the next 
morning. 

“The money’s mine!” shouted Pete. “I'll 
sea-are that little gamecock till he’s never show 
no more fight; nor da-are tell what took it out of 
him. He won’t strut no more before me—on’y 
creep a-an’ crawl, like Mose.” 

With cruel laughter, he went out to help his 


the sapodillas, and as they strolled along, eating | wife catch turkeys. 


the fruit, Mose was supremely happy. 
On their way home they met Pete’s wife. Her 
Her turban was 





|if he did, there was no doubt that 


Left alone, Mose struggled frantically between 
love and fear. Only he could save Teddy. Yet 
inhuman 
He glanced 


soft pad, upon which was balanced a wooden | at the whip on the wall and shuddered. 


tray containing two live turkeys. 

She consented to Teddy's plan on condition 
that he paid her a shilling in advance. When he 
did so she, too, saw the gold-pieces. But although 
her eyes flashed, she said nothing; merely moved 
on, with such an undulating walk that Teddy 
wondered how the turkeys stayed on her head. 


The telephone was put up the next day, and | 





MOSE GIVES WARNING. 


For 


The more he thought, the more terrible it 
seemed to him that Teddy should come to live in 
secret dread of Pete; the more determined he 
became to save him. There was a chance, too, of 
saving himself. He could slip over the hill, as on 
an ordinary errand, warn Teddy, and then hide 
himself—perhaps in the dungeons of the old 
Spanish fort—until he could get away from 
Nassau as a stowaway. 

This plan he started to carry out; 
but the burden of his secret gave him 
such anair of guilt that Pete’s suspi- 
cions were aroused. Before he had 
gone six steps he was dragged back 
to the cabin and tied by the ankle to 
the handle of the trunk that con- 
tained the family wardrobe. 

“You’s up to no good,” muttered 
Pete. “I'll keep you safe. You’s 
a-an’ goin’ for fi’mingo’s eggs.” 

The next fifteen minutes Mose lay 
on the floor, desperate. Then the 
remembrance of Teddy’s kindness and 
gentle touch upon his shoulder gave 
him courage. Through the doorway 
he could see Pete’s wife sauntering 
over the hill, the turkeys on her head, 
and Pete slouching down the road toa 
neighboring cabin. 

The telephone was across the room. 
The trunk to which Mose was tied 
was very heavy, but he found that by 
bracing his hands against the floor 
and tugging with the tethered leg, that 
he could move the trunk inch by inch. 
The rope tore his ankle cruelly. 
Nevertheless, his heart almost burst- 
ing with fear, he crawied steadily 
forward. 

As he did so, his mind made a 
picture of what would follow. <Al- 
though Pete was some distance away, 
the sound of the bell could not fail to 
reach him in that clear air. He would 
turn to listen, perhaps start toward 
the cabin. Then he would hear 
Mose’s voice. At that he would 
leap forward in fierce bounds, burst 
in, seize the whip—Mose dared not 
think further. 

Pulling himself to his feet, he rang 


the bell. It seemed hours to his agonized spirit 


a very powerful fellow, who can pick up any-| when Grant’s Town understood the object of the before Teddy gave the answering trill. Then 


thing,—diamonds, princesses and houses,—and 
take them wherever he likes. 
“We'll make a jolly sort of play out of it,’ he 


“box with a voice,’ 


continued, ‘‘and at the same time you can make | fruits— rose-apples, tamarinds, sour oranges, 


quite a profit. _ For instance, I’ll call for six jelly | papaws, mamees—were placed at Mose’s disposal, 


cocoanuts —”’ 

“We’se got a tree!”’ interrupted Mose, glad to 
understand so much. “Cocoanuts jes’ jelly now. 
Five mon’s old. Six for sixpence.” 

“All right. Don’t you see? When I call, you 
shin up the tree, pick them, and bring them as 
quick as you can. I can buy almost everything 
of you that way, instead of going to the shops or 
market. You don’t mind my calling you the 
Slave of the Line, do you? Just by ourselves in 
secret? It will make the play more real.” 

Mose did not mind. Whatever Teddy proposed 
he was willing to do for the joy of serving him. 

“I’se Sla-ave of the Line,” he replied, promptly. 


| Pete’s pocket, the man was not satisfied. 


so that he was able to obey Teddy’s most 
extravagant command in a miraculously short 
time. 

Finding that he did so well, Mrs. Morris began 
to order the household supplies of fruit and 
vegetables, and Pete’s cabin became a centre of 
trade. 

Although every penny Mose earned went into 
Mose 
soon learned the reason of this, for Pete and his 
wife, regarding him as an automaton, did not 
hesitate to discuss their plans before him. 

Pete had been given the chance to supply the 
steam-yacht with fruit and vegetables. To do 


But on second thought, added, “‘If Pete say so.”’ | this, he needed more capital than he possessed or 


“We can ask him now, if mother is willing. 
is four o’clock. Wait till I tell her.” 

Mrs. Morris did not at first approve of the plan, 
but after Teddy had called Minna to vouch for 
the good character of Mose and Pete,—which 
she did most vigorously,—his mother gave her 
cousent. Accordingly the boys set off immediately 
for the sponge wharf, where Mose said Pete was 
unloading his sloop. 

They found him at the end of the long, open 
shed, standing by a pile of unsorted sponges, 
sulkily alone. He was gazing past the dozen 
little sloops that were backed up to the wharf like 
carts at a Northern market, and moored so close 
together as to swing to the tide like one enormous 
eradie. He was looking at a large steam-yacht 
anchored in the bay. 

Mose at once perceived that Pete was in his 
ugliest mood, for he did not turn his head when 
Teddy began to unfold his plan, but listened with 
insolent indifference. Mose had just decided, 
mournfully, that the play must be given up, when 
a small negro boy, with a tray of sapodillas on 
his head, sauntered up and besought Teddy to 
buy. 

As Teddy opened his purse to do so, two gold- 
pieces fell out. Pete stooped to pick them up, 
and before handing them to Teddy, jingled them 


in his palm. His thick eyelids were squeezed so | 
close together that only a sparkle of his eyes was | was going to happen. 


visible; his manner had changed to oily civility. 


It | was able to borrow. 
| therefore, was slipping through his fingers ; while 





The golden opportunity, 


all that he required streamed up to his door every 
day, on the heads of various negroes. So savage 


in his presence. 

One day an order came which the Slave of the 
Line could not obey. It was for three flamingo’s 
eggs, but try as he might, he could not get them. 
As he went to the telephone to make known the 
result of his quest, he heard Pete’s wife saying to 
her grumbling husband : 


it hastened to profit by it. | 
| The choicest palm-baskets, shells, corals, sea- | 
| ferns, lizards, mounted tortoises, the most luscious 








everything took place as Mose had foreseen. At 
the sound of the bell Pete began to slouch down 
the road. His advancing figure seemed so fright- 
ful to the excited boy that he fairly shrieked 
through the telephone : 

“Don’ go to-morrow, boss! Don’ go! Don’ 
go! Pete’s goin’ to sca-are your money out 0’ 


| you — 


The line fell from his nerveless hands. For 
Pete’s roar of rage was so wild, and the blaze of 
his eyes, as he leaped into the cabin, so savage, 
that Mose’s heart seemed to stop beating. At the 
first blow of the whip he fell forward in a swoon. 

When he regained consciousness he found 
himself on the bed, and heard Pete’s wife talking 
beyond the calico screen which divided the room. 

“You’s killed him this time. You’s better 
da-ar out awhile. Those ’Mericans ha-ave you 
up, sure, a-an’ the circus ma-agistrate a-an goin’ 
let you off easy this time.”’ 

Pete took his wife’s advice, and better days 
vame to the Slave of the Line. For when the 


| Morrises came to investigate the meaning of his 


last message, the whole history of his long 


did this make him that Mose hardly dared breathe | torture—which he never had dared to tell, even 


to his aunt—came out. 

Mrs. Morris appreciated his heroism. She took 
him away from Pete’s and put him in the school 
for orphan boys, in charge of the Anglican 
priests. There all the possibilities of his stunted 
nature had a chance to grow, and he soon was 


| able to forget the miserable years before he was 


“You’s know where the money is, but you’s | the Slave of the Line. 


a-ant ma-an enough to get it.” 

“I’se mighty sorry, boss,” Mose called, “but 
I’se ca-an’t get no fi’mingo’s eggs. Dey’s on’y on 
the out islands.” 

In two strides Pete was by Mose’s side. “You 
ta-ake up the string, a-an’ you say this,” he 
commanded. “It’s a nice sail to the out islands. 
Pete’s boat is tight as a cup, an’ sails fast. He’s 
ca-an take you there a-an’ ba-ack in a day, a-an’ 
you ca-an get those eggs yourself. It’s mighty 
eurus to see those nests 
fi’mingoes all red a-an’ bla-ack like fla-ame a-an’ 
smoke, eggs whiter’n coral. You’s a-ant never 
seen nothing so pretty.” 


With dreadful foreboding, Mose obeyed. He 


knew from Pete’s manner that something terrible 
He hoped Teddy’s mother 


a-aroun’ the lakes— | 
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THE TsAR AND FreNcH BeGGaArs.—The 
tsar was greatly pleased with his reception in 
France, and feels so benevolent toward French- 
men in general that when, recently, two French 
stamp-collectors sent to him for a couple of 
Russian stamps which they were unable to procure, 
he ordered a complete set of all current Russian 
stamps sent to these persons. 

The act of kindness became known, and imme- 
diately a flood of similar requests descended on 
the imperial head in St. Petersburg. Thousands 
of Frenchmen asked the ‘sar not only for stamps, 
but for all sorts of other things. Stagyered by 


would not let him go. But in a few minutes/ this wholesale begging, the tsar ordered all the 
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begying letters returned to the senders. Some of 
these letters were very curious. One of them was 
written by a peasant of the Dordogne who asks 
the monarch to send him a horse—“‘only a very 
littie horse; and the writer adds, with great 
frankness : 

‘Tt would be as good as a fortune to me to have 
ahorse. My neighbors would die of envy, and 1 
should be perfectly happy.” 


* 
> 


Track’s End. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter III. 





A crazy errand and a foray of Indians. 


: HE next day, the 19th of December, 

. was Sunday. I woke up early, 
half-cramped with the weight of the 

oh bedclothes I had slept under; but I 
was none too warm, either. 

I put out my drawbridge and went back to 
the hotel and started the tire. Kaiser’s leg was 
no better, and Pawsy still kept looking at 
the windows as if she expected wolves to bolt 
through them. I had thought of how I could 
spend the day, and after breakfast I thought 
of something which I did every Sunday while I 
stayed at Track’s End. 

This was to write a letter to my mother, and 
drop it in the slot of the post-office door. Of 
course it would not go very soon, but if nothing 
happened it would go some time; and I thought, 
“Tf Lam killed or die in this horrible place, the 
letters may be the only record she will ever have 
of my life here.”’ 

The next morning I began work on my fortifi- 
cations, by which I mean everything that would 
help to be a defence from invaders. I started two 
more fires, one in Townsend’s store at the south 
end of the street, and the other in Joyce’s at the 
northend. I made another visit to Taggart’s and 
found some barrels of kerosene, which I needed, 
and more ammunition. Also a lot of keys. I 
made up a string of them with which I could 
unlock almost every door in town. 

In Joyce’s, beside groceries and such things, I 
found a buffalo overcoat. It was so large for me 
that it almost touched the ground, but it was 
precisely what I needed and, I think, once saved 
my life. 

I kept at the fortification work for four days, 
though I did not use the best judgment in picking 
out what to do first. I was fascinated, boy-like, 
with the idea of digging a tunnel under the snow, 
when with the knowledge I had it would have 
been wiser to pay more attention to some other 
things. I boarded up a few of the windows, but 
not many, and did nothing whatever at providing 
a secret retreat in case of fire. Worst of all, I 
left the guns about here and there, without any 
attempt at hiding them. 

At one of the front windows in the hotel office 
the snow was piled nearly to the top. It was 
even higher against the bank front opposite, and 
at no place in the street was it less than four 
feet deep. I took out the lower sash of the 
window in the hotel and began work. I made 
the tunnel something over two feet wide and 
about four feet high, except where the depth of 
the snow was no more than this, and it was not 
safe to have the tunnel over three feet high. 

It was hard work, but on Thursday evening it 
was done. I was very proud of it, and with 
Kaiser went through twenty times with no object 
whatever. 

The next morning I ought to have gone at 
other fortification work, but instead I thought up 
the crazy notion of going 
out to Bill Mountain’s 
to see if Pike had got 
our letter, and had left 3 
any in reply. It was 6 eg 
Friday, the day before  & 
Christmas, and I oom = 
thought the holiday 2%, 
would be more satis- *.% 
factory if I knew about 
this; though, totellthe «.  peex. 
truth, I had not wor- \ : 
ried much about the ‘, one 
gang’s coming since I 
had been at work on ‘ oft 
the tunnel. Ihadbeen ,<—, 
so careless that I might ‘ ¢ 
have been surprised “.\ 
twenty times a day. ‘Tow 

It was a pleasant «—« yg 
morning, and not very 50 vos. Ww. 
cold. Andrew had left 
behind a pair of skees, 













| painful; but the pain increased. It was still half 





oftener. I followed the railroad grade west, as it 
was smoother, and soon got along better with the 
skees. 

When I got opposite Mountain’s I found the 
grade some ten or twelve feet higher than the 
prairie, but it looked a very easy matter to slide 
down on the skees. I had seen Andrew go down 
the steep side of Frenchman’s Butte. I accord- | 
ingly slid, went wrong, fell, turned my ankle and | 
found myself on the hard snow at the bottom, 
unable to stand. 

I waited, thinking my ankle might be less 


a mile to Mountain’s, but it was over two miles 
back to town. I thought I might be able to| 
crawl the half-mile, so I started, with the skees | 
on my back. I hope I may never again have 
to do anything so slow and painful. 





But though I was sure a hundred times that I 
should never reach Mountain’s, I kept burrowing 
and floundering along, and did reach it at last. 
It was far past noon. The sky had clouded 
over. I saw a new letter behind the board, but 
could not rise up to get it. I pushed in and 
crawled to the heap of hay by the stove, more 
miserable than ever before. 

I scarcely stirred till I noticed that it was 
growing dark. Then I crept to the door and 
looked out ; the snow was falling fast and in big 
flakes. There seemed to be nothing to do. I 
knew I could not keep up a hay fire. Beside, I 
had a sudden fear that Pike might come to look 
for an answer to his letter, and I thought if I 
simply lay still I might 
escape, even if he did. I 
divided my luncheon with 
Kaiser; then I drew my 
big overcoat around me, 
made the dog lie close up 
to me on the hay and 
tried to sleep. 

My ankle pained mea 
good deal, and the bed 
was not comfortable, but 
I did at last get to sleep, 
thinking all the time what 
a strange Christmas eve it was, 
and of people who were at home and could 
hang up their stockings and have Christmas trees. 

Once I woke up with a jump at an unearthly, 
whooping noise which seemed to be in the room 
itself; but I finally made it out to be an owl 
“tu-whooing’’ on the roof. Again I heard wolves, 
and twenty times in imagination I heard the 
tramp of Pike’s horses. 

When morning came I crawled to the door 
again. There were six inches of soft, new snow, 
but the sun was rising clear and there were no 
signs of a blizzard. I got back to the hay and for 
a long time rubbed my ankle, and called myself 
names for leaving the town. The fires, I knew, 
were out, and everything invited an attack 
of the robbers, while I lay crippled two miles 
away, on the road along which they would come. 
I had been in no such terror any time as I now 
was on this Christmas morning. 

Perhaps it was nine o’clock when I noticed 
Kaiser standing in the middle of the room, with 
his head lowered and a scowl on his face. Then 
the hair on his back began to rise; next he 
growled. I told him to hush, and listened. I 
could hear nothing, but knew there must be good 
cause for his actions. 

At last I could stand it no longer. I drew 
myself up by one corner of the box and hobbled 
to the window. Going straight for the town, a 
quarter of a mile away, were a dozen men on 





| horseback. I could see by their trail that they 
| had passed within fifty yards. 
When I looked out | 
e ts of the window, what | 
sy ee N with seeing the men 
32 fa and with the pain which 
ef he | shot through my leg, I 
; $ sank down in a kind 


of faint. How long I 
Pd lay there I do not know, 
- . but when I came to, 
" Kaiser was standing 
over me, licking my 
face. I put my arms 
around his neck and 
drew myself up so that 
I was sitting on the 
floor. It seemed to me 
that he was the best 
dog that ever lived. 

: The pain in my ankle 
is suddenly drove me des- 
7 perate. I seized my 
foot in my hands and 
gave ita wrench. I felt 


amen, * 


ExrLawat NATIONS: 


bec | 








or Norwegian snow- 4 ecw’: > something crack inside, 
shoes,—light,thin strips a \ and half the pain 
of wood four inches “aie £4¢-eut - Parle llOMin—> stopped. “T’ve fixed 
wide and eight or ten = Frucns «(it!” I cried to Kaiser, 
feet long,—and theseeI _.-",%),,., TR Mek.20 and tried to get up; 
determined to use in pRAnsEre but I went back in a 
going, though I knew In be I ie? heap. The ankle was 
nothing about them. I Correct, Recordin swelled to twice its right 
attended the fires, gave leat of ey rete ting & ‘Te 1816. pata righ 


the stock in the barn 


some extra feed, put on my big overcoat, with a| the door. 


T soon pulled open 
The horsemen were going along the 


luncheon in the pockets, and started. Kaiser’s | grade almost to the town. I crawled back to the 
leg was still a little stiff, but I allowed him to | hay and thought a long time. 


follow me. 


The robbers, I saw, would find the place 


I think I fell down three times before I was out | deserted, and would go to work upon the safe. 


of town. 


It was as many as this, at least; and | One of the many things I now regretted was that 
outside of the town, there being more room, I fell | while at work on the tunnel I had neglected to 
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hide the tools that were in Beckwith’s blacksmith- 
shop, as I had intended to do; for with these 
I thought it would not take the men long to 
break into the safe. 

After they had got the money they might return 
west, in which case they would be almost sure to 
stop at Mountain’s, and discover me; or they 
might stay in town for several days, or even 
weeks. In this case I should simply starve to 
death where I was. 

For a moment I thought I saw one reason 
against their staying, and that was that there was 
no liquor in town; and I knew they were the 
kind of men that would prize liquor above food. 
Then I remembered that, though the contents of 
the saloons had been shipped away, I had heard 
there was a barrel of whiskey in the cellar of 
Fitzsimmons’s grocery. 

But in any case I must get back to town. Even 
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LOOTING TAGGART’S STORE. 


if the robbers did not go for some days, I might | 
possibly keep out of sight and live somehow. 
Anything seemed better than staying where I was. 

With good luck I might perhaps crawl to the 
town in four hours. So I left my skees and 
started out. Before I had gone twenty rods I 
sank half-fainting with the pain of dragging my 
ankle. Kaiser whined, and again licked my face. | 
When I revived a little I crept back and threw 
myself on the hay, ready to die with despair. 

I lay there half an hour in the greatest distress ; 
then an idea that drove it all away struck me like 
a flash. I sat up and placed the skees on the 
floor, parallel, and about ten inches apart. Then 
with one of the legs of the stove I pounded a 
board off of the dry-goods box. It was four feet | 
long and a foot wide. I beat some nails out of 
the box and placed the board lengthwise on the 
skees and nailed it firmly. This made me a sled, | 
low but long and light. 

I had on under my coat a jacket of coarse, 
strong cloth. This I tore up into strips, knotted | 
them together and made two stout ropes five or 
six feet long. I fastened one end of each of these 
to the front of the skees. , 

Then I let out Kaiser’s collar two or three 
holes, tied the other ends of my ropes to each side 
of it, making them precisely like harness traces, | 
and pushed out of the door and sat down on my 
new sled. I had almost forgotten Pike’s letter, 
but now I drew myself up and got it, but did not 
read it. ‘There was a big red skull and cross-bones 
on the outside of it. 

If you think I did not have a time teaching that 
dog to draw me, then you are mistaken. The 
poor animal had not the least notion what I 
wanted of him. I coaxed, and tried to explain, 
and at last boxed his ears. At this he sat down 
and looked at me as if he would say: “Go ahead, 
and abuse the only friend you’ve got!” At last I 
got him square in front and, clapping my hands | 
suddenly, he jumped forward, jerked the sled out | 
from under me and went off on the run with the 
thing flying behind. 

I lay in the snow expecting no less than that in 
his terror the dog would run to Track’s End 
without stopping. But I called, “Kaiser! Kaiser!” 
with all the voice I had. 

Luckily he heard me and stopped. He stood 
looking at me a long time; then he slipped the 
collar over his head and came trotting back 
without the sled. 

There was but one thing to do—crawl to the 
sled. When I got to it I saw it was near the trail 
which the horsemen had made, and this gave me 
an idea. It seemed to give Kaiser one, too, for he 
pricked up his ears, began to sniff at the snow 
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I hitched him up again, took a good hold, and 
shouted, “Sic ’em, Kaiser!’’ He started off like 
a shot, and ran till he was quite out of breath. 

After he had rested and I had petted and 
praised him we went on. He understood now 
what was wanted, and made no further trouble. 

I could soon see the horses in the square near 
the depot, and turned off to the south until the 
railroad buildings were between us and the town. 
Then I struck out straight for the water -tank, 
and in a few minutes was up to it. There wasa 
round, dark room below, and I put Kaiser inside 
and shut the door. I broke a narrow piece of 
board to the right length for a crutch, and so 
managed to hobble along upright to the depot plat- 
form. 

I crawled under and around to the side next to 
town, and peeped over some railroad ties. The 
horses were standing with their heads together. 
A little to one side was a 
pile of blankets, bedclothing 
and other things taken from 
the hotel and stores, and on 
top all of my guns and other 
weapons. 

*I had expected that they 
would take the guns, but 
was surprised at their taking 
the other stuff. I could hear 
no sounds of their working 
on the safe. All at once 
the door of Taggart’s store 
Opened, and they came out 
carrying a lot of rope. Then 
I saw that they were not the 
men I had thought after all, 
but Sioux Indians. I cannot 
tell if I was relieved or more 
frightened by the discovery. 
I knew I need no longer 
worry about the safe being 
robbed, but that seemed to be 
about the only thing in their 
favor over the Pike gang. I 
realized, of course, that they 
had no ill feeling against me, 
but I well understood that if 
I should try to stop their 
plundering the town they 
would not hesitate to kill me. 

I could tell that they were 
from the Bois Cache Reser- 
vation, seventy-five miles 
north, because I had seen 
Indians from there during 
the fall. I supposed they 
were going for a visit to the 
Brulé Agency, a hundred 
miles south, and had blun- 
dered on the town. These 
Bois Cache Indians were a 
bad lot ; many of them had been with Little Crow 
| in the great Minnesota Sioux massacre of 1862. 

They came directly to the pile of things with 
the rope; then they started off in all directions, 
looking for more plunder. Two of them came to 
the depot, and walked about on the platform over 
my head. I flattened out on the ground and 
searcely breathed, expecting every minute that 
they would look under. 

I heard them talking, and then there was a 
sound of breaking glass, and they began tramping 
about inside. Next I saw them going over to the 
pile with the two rifles which I had hidden in the 
depot. Another came with a shot-gun which he 
had found somewhere. I doubted not they would 
find and carry off every weapon there was. 

For an hour I lay there, watching the Indians 
plunder the town. They already had much more 
in their pile than they could possibly carry away. 


( (orketes 


| Suddenly I saw that their plan most likely was to 


| get everything they wanted together, and then to 
| burn the town, carry off what they could, and 
come back after the rest later on. 

Soon I heard loud pounding, and suspected that 
they were breaking into the headquarters barn. 
In another minute I heard the squawking of the 
chickens. High over the roofs of the town I 
suddenly saw a bird soar, which I took to be a 
prairie-chicken, until, as it alighted on the chim- 
ney of the blacksmith shop and began a great 
cackling, I saw that it was only Crazy Jane. 

Just then the Indians came out with the other 
hens in grain sacks, and leading Dick and Ned 
and Blossom. The horses they stood with their 
own, but I was horrified to see that they acted as 
if they intended to butcher the cow. One of 
them pointed a gun at her head, and another 
began to flourish a knife. 

To watch these preparations was, I think, the 
hardest thing I had to bear that day. She wasa 
patient, gentle heifer, and I could not think of 
seeing her butchered by a lot of villainous savages. 
If I had had a gun or any fit weapon I verily 
believe that I should have rushed out and defended 
her. But just then one of their number came out 
of Fitzsimmons’s store, on the east side of the 
street, and called to them. 

At the instant the last of them disappeared in 
the door I rolled out from under the platform, and 
began to hobble across the square toward the 
stores on the west side of the street. I had a wild 
notion of saving the cow in some way, I did not 
know how. But I held out my hand and said, 
“Come, bossy !’’ and the next moment I had her 
by the horn, and was leading her along behind the 
buildings, knowing no more than a fool what I 
should do with her. 





and look toward the town. 


Just then I came to the sloping outside cellar 
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door behind a store. The Indians had cleared | crosswise the ship. One or more of the compart- 
the snow off, but had not succeeded in getting in. | ments thus made might get filled with water, and 
I tried my keys. One of them opened it. The | still the ship would float. 


stairs were not steep, and I led the cow down. | Then there must be quarters for the officers 

Then I hobbled out and obliterated the cow’s | and men, accommodations for the sick, places to 

tracks—fortunately the Indians had tramped over | stow away coal and ammunition and provisions 

all the snow about there. I then returned to the | and ship stores of all kinds. 

cellar and closed the door. Let the reader bear in mind all these things ; let 
Soon I crept up the inside stairs to the storeand | him also remember that a ship must be so 


COMPANION. 


their report and advice, he makes up his mind | own, and they frequently bid upon the depart- 
as to the plan that is most desirable. Then the | ment plans with slight modifications. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair proceeds to| When the day fixed upon arrives, the bids are 
the exact determination of the model, so-called, | all opened in the department by the Secretary, 
or the dimensions and shape of the vessel. This and the contract let to the lowest responsible 
is the most important and at the same time the | bidder. The bidder is thereupon furnished with 
most difficult and delicate of all the work to be | the plans and specifications, and to see that he 
done. | complies with them, a naval constructor or 
| assistant constructor is stationed at his works, 
|}and this officer inspects and reports upon the 
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peeped out. Four or five of the Indians were constructed and all the weights so distributed that 


standing where the cow had been, and were look- 
ing in all directions. I slipped down and out the 
door by which I had got in, and behind the 
buildings to the bank. When I peeped out through 


a crack in the boards over the window, I saw the | 


whole eleven of them at the end of the street 


| the vessel when in the water must be practically 
on an even keel, or straight up in the water—then 
he will begin to understand how difficult it is to 
design a modern naval vessel correctly. 





The art of ship-building has become a science, | service of the vessel. 
| or to put it differently, ships are now designed by | able to get into our principal ports without diffi- 


Problems for Naval Experts. 


The draught of water, as has been stated, has | 
often been prescribed beforehand, having been | 
fixed by considerations connected with the intended 
Our battle-ships should be 


holdmg a powwow over the disappearance of |men thoroughly educated in ship-building. All culty, while a gunboat, especially if intended for 
| the lines, proportions and weights of a vessel | service in Chinese rivers, must be of very light 
| about to be constructed are calculated on the most | draught. 


their fresh beef. 

I thought it would be a good time to test my 
great pet, the tunnel ; so I hobbled boldly through, 
and entered the hotel. The first thing I saw there 
was Pawsy in her old place over the dining-room 
door. She did not seem to like Indians any better 
than wolves. Everything was in the greatest 
confusion. The rifle which had been under the 
counter was gone. 

I went up-stairs and looked out of a window, 
and saw the Indians still at the end of the street. 
By and by they went into the store. 

Though I did not take my eyes off the store for 
two hours I saw no more of the Indians, and by 
this time it was pitch-dark. 
strange noise, and soon made out that it was the 
Indians shouting and singing. Then it dawned 
upon me that they had found the whiskey, and 
were all getting drunk in Fitzsimmons’s cellar. 

This gave me new dread, for if a sober Indian 
is bad, a drunken one is a thousand times worse. 
I felt sure that they would now set the town on 
fire through accident, even if they did not intend 
to do so. 

The fiendish howling constantly grew louder, 
and was soon almost as bad as that of the wolves 
ever was. 

I went down and out the back door, and along 
the rear of the buildings to Fitzsimmons’s. The 
yelling and whooping of those savages was some- 
thing blood-curdling to hear. There was a window 
for lighting the cellar in the rear foundation wall. 
I dug the snow away and looked in. 

They seemed to be having a free fight, and many 
of them were covered with blood. A smoking 
kerosene lamp stood on a box, and around this 
they surged and fought and howled. As I looked, 
the lamp was knocked to the floor and blazed up. 
One of them fell on it and smothered the flames, 
and the struggling and diabolical yelling went on 
in the dark. 

As suddenly as the idea of the skee sled had 
flashed upon me came another plan for driving 
every Indian out of town. I jumped up and ran 
away as fast as a poor crutch and a leg and a 
half could carryme. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


(To be continued.) 
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How War-Ships are Built. 


By the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


VER sinee governments began 
to maintain naval establishments, 
government experts have been 
studying the requisites of naval 
vessels. It is evident that a man- 
of-war should be strong, so as to 
withstand not only the storms of 
the ocean, but the shock of battle ; 
that she should be large, so as to 
carry a large fighting force and 
powerful weapons; that she 
should be fast, so as to overtake an enemy or to 
run away from one she could not encounter. 

Experience, however, soon taught that the 
strongest and best-armed ship could not also be 
the fastest, and therefore ships came to be built 
of different classes, some for lookout ships, some 
to prey upon an enemy’s commerce, and some to 
fight in the line of battle. In the days of sailing- 
vessels, a ship carrying not less than seventy-four 
guns was called a line-of-battle ship. 

In the early part of this century steam power 
began to be applied to merchant ships and, of 
course, as naval vessels should be of the very 
best, this new force was soon utilized on board 
naval ships not only for propelling, but for many 
other purposes. A large modern man-of-war has 
on board engines to work the rudder, to hoist the 
anchors, to turn the turrets, to hoist the ammuni- 
tion, to distil water, to manufacture ice, to 
generate electricity for lighting the ship, to work 
the pumps and wash ship, ete., ete. 

The New York, one of our vessels so much 
admired recently at Kiel, has on board altogether 
sixty-seven engines. For all the engines a ship 
uses, places must of course be provided. 

The ship itself is of steel, and usually has 
double bottoms. These serve two purposes: 
First, the ship’s inner bottom will keep her from 
sinking in case of an accident to the outside skin ; 
and second, the interstices between the two 
bottoms may be filled with water or emptied, as 
the trim of the vessel may require. 

Then the ship is also divided, the lower part of 
it into many water-tight compartments, made by 





I began to hear a/| 


| exact and scientific principles. The weight and 
| position of every plate, angle, bolt, engine, gun, 
ammunition chamber, etc., and its precise position 
| in, or upon, the vessel are estimated beforehand. 
When the ship is being built all its several 


course the utmost care is exercised to see that all 
| these are as nearly as may be of the exact weights 


| and dimensions prescribed. If they are, the ship 


parts are weighed before being put into it, and of | 


| 





will sit in the water precisely as intended, pro-| 


vided of course the designers’ calculations are 
correct. 


| are concerned in the building and equipment of a 
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The Navy Department has four bureaus that | 


The beam—or width—of the ship is intimately 
connected with its draught, as upon the beam and 
draught and shape of the ship, taken together, | 
depend very largely the stability of the vessel. 
All these and the weights must be so adjusted to 
each other that the centre of gravity shall not be 
too high ; if it is the ship will capsize. 

Neither must the centre of gravity be too low; 
if it is the ship will right herself too suddenly ; 
that is, when she lurches to one side she will go 
back with such a jerk that she will not be a good 
gun platform. She must roll easily. 

The centre of gravity of the ship can of course 





never be ascertained until the weights and positions 





A TYPE OF THE NEW NAVY. 


ship. The Bureau of Construction and Repair 
is responsible for the general designs of a vessel, 


ment—armament means guns and ammunition ; 


upon the ship. 


building and repairing of ships. 


their profession, they attend to all engines on 
board ships, and the most eminent among them 
are chosen for service in the bureau where engines 
are designed. 


Equipment are line officers, selected because they 
have especially adapted themselves by their 


bureaus. 


relating to their several duties that can be 
obtained,—books, periodicals, drawings and plans 
of work done in other countries,—and the Bureau 
of Intelligence, through our naval attachés, keeps 
them constantly informed as to what is being 
done abroad. 


When Congress Votes Money. 


Naval vessels are never built until Congress 
gives authority and makes an appropriation of 
money. The act of Congress usually specifies the 
general type and the approximate size, and limits 
the cost of the ship. It then becomes the duty 
of the Navy Department to prepare plans in 
accordance with the general requirements of the 
act of Congress. Usually Congress has consulted 
with the Secretary as to the type of ships most 
needed before passing the act. 

A few of our naval vessels are built in govern- 
ment navy-yards, but they are mostly let out to 
contractors. When a vessel is authorized, as a 
first step, the Secretary directs the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair to prepare one or more 
preliminary designs showing what can be done in 
accordance with the act of Congress. Sometimes 


| directions, as that the draught of the ship must 
not be more than a given number of feet. 

In the preparation of preliminary plans exact 
work is not attempted, but in a few weeks the 
chief constructor presents to the Secretary one 





dimensions of the ship, roughly the weights 
assigned to the different objects, the guns carried 
the vessel. 

The Secretary examines these plans and then 


These several bureaus have all the information | 


| he accompanies these instructions with other | 





| 


and especially for the hull and fittings ; the Bureau | fully determined upon. 
of Steam Engineering for the engines and boilers; | must also be considered in connection with the 
the Bureau of Ordnance for the armor and arma- | centre of gravity. 


and the Bureau of Equipment looks after anchors, | of the volume of water displaced by the ship, and 
chains, electric lighting and various other things | when the ship is afloat the centre of buoyancy 


The officers of the Bureau of Construction and | be in a vertical line—one directly above the other. 
Repair are called constructors and assistant con- | If the centre of gravity is forward of the centre of 
structors, and their whole time is occupied in the | buoyancy the ship will go down by the head,— 


The officers of the Bureau of Steam Engineer-| it would go down by the stern if the centre of 
ing are called engineers. Highly educated in gravity were too far back. 


| 


The officers of the Bureaus of Ordnance and | form of the intended ship numerous drawings are 


studies to the duties appertaining to these | planes, (2) vertical planes across the ship and (3) 


| 





or more plans showing the general outlines and | 


| and all the general features and arrangements of | 


of the guns and gun-mounts, ammunition, engines, | 
chains, anchors and everything else have. been | 
The centre of buoyancy | 


The centre of buoyancy is the centre of gravity 


and the centre of gravity of the ship must always 


that is, draw more water forward than aft,—and 


The New Ship on Paper. 


To represent upon paper the contour or outside 





necessary. There must be a series of lines 
representing the intersections of (1) horizontal 


vertical planes running lengthwise with the ship. | 
All these three sets of curves must agree exactly, 
one with another. 

The Bureau of Construction must also furnish 
not only the exact dimensions of every angle, bar, 
plate and everything else going into the construc- 
tion of the hull of the ship, but also draw plans | 
showing all the interior arrangements of the | 
vessel. 

The Bureau of Steam Engineering must draw | 
plans showing the shape and dimensions of every 
part and parcel of every engine it designs. 

The Bureau of Ordnance must furnish general 
dimensions and weigitts and plans of guns, gun- 
mounts and armor, and the Bureau of Equipment 
gives the weights and dimensions of the articles it 
is to furnish. When all this is done the plans are 
complete. 

Specifications are then drawn up and printed, 
to be furnished to builders or bidders. These 
describe in detail the manner and method of 
constructing the vessel in all its parts, giving 
thickness, size, quality and strength of material 
and mimute directions as to the manner in which 
the work is to be done. 

As soon as the department has prescribed the 
general features of a design, and given directions 
for the detail work above described to proceed, 
advertisements are issued—if the ship is to be let 
out by contract—informing ship-builders that bids 
will be opened for the construction of the vessel 
or vessels in question on a certain day, and that 
the plans and specifications are subject to exami- 
nation. 

The ship-builder never furnishes the armament. 
Great guns are exclusively assembled at the 
Washington Navy-Yard. Smaller guns are, 
some of them, built there, and others purchased | 
from manufacturers. 

Bidders are always notified that they can bid | 


bulkheads or partitions running lengthwise and | submits them to a board of officers and, aided by | upon the government plans or upon plans of their | given her when she was launched. 


work as it progresses. 

An engineer officer is also detailed to supervise 
the work upon the engines. Other officers are 
stationed at the works of the steel-makers, and 
they rigidly inspect and test all the plates, bars, 
angles and everything else got out for the ship- 
builder, rejecting all defective material. 

The manner of testing artnor-plates is for the 
inspector to test the material of each plate for 
tensile strength, elongation per square inch, and 
elasticity. He then selects from a group of say 
twelve or fifteen plates that one which appears to 
be the poorest, and sends it to the government 
proving-ground at Indian Head, where it is fired 
at by great guns. If it stands the prescribed test 
the group is accepted; if not, the group is 
rejected. 

Payments for vessels under contract are made 
as the work progresses, but the government 
reserves until final completion of the vessel ten 
per cent. of each instalment to secure itself against 
loss, and also requires that the ship be kept 
insured for its benefit. 

A ship-builder first lays the keel of a vessel, 
taking great care to have it of correct shape and 
dimensions. The ship, as it gradually grows into 
shapé¢ upon the keel, rests upon “ways,” a wooden 
structure sufficiently elevated to give workmen 
access to the bottom of the vessel, and always 
located near the edge of the water into which the 
vessel is to be launched, down an inclined plane 
constructed for the purpose. 


At Last in Her Element. 


The launch takes place after the hull and frame- 
work have been completed, and is an interesting 
occasion. Usually many guests are invited to 
witness it. A name for the ship has first been 
selected by the President or Secretary and some 
young lady is invited to christen it. 

The young lady takes her position at the bow 
of the vessel, and as it begins its movement down- 
ward she breaks a bottle of wine upon it, saying 
at the time, “I christen thee, ——,” mentioning 
the name selected. Then as the ship slides down- 
ward steam-whistles blow, bells ring and the 
people clap their hands as they see a huge structure 
weighing thousands of tons plunge deep into the 
water and rise again with a motion as graceful as 
that of a swan. 

The spectator familiar with Longfellow always 
calls to mind, as the ship glides into her element, 
the beautiful verses : 


And see! she stirs! 

She starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 


The heart of every patriotic and thoughtful 
spectator fills with emotion as he looks on at the 
launching of an American man-of-war and thinks 
of the vicissitudes to which she is subject. Per- 
haps she is to go down on some distant rock- 
bound coast, the captain to the last moment giving 
directions for the safety of the crew and nobly 


| going down with his ship, as the gallant Herndon 


did when the Huron sank, because there were 
men on board who could not be saved. 

Perhaps she is to sink riddled by shot and shell, 
or perhaps, as we all hope, if she is ever to go 
into battle, she is to bear out our flag in glorious 
triumph. However this may be, every American 
onlooker feels assured that the flag which the 
new ship is to carry around the world will never 
be tarnished in the hands of the officers and men 
to whom her destinies are to be committed. 


Shall She be Accepted ? 


In every contract for a vessel complete it is 
required that the ship shall attain a certain speed 
during a four hours’ run. 

When a contractor reports a ship as completed, 
a day is fixed for the acceptance triul, as it is 
called, to be run over a course first laid off by the 
government. A board of officers is detailed to 
inspect the ship in all its parts and to attend her 
on trial. 

To ascertain precisely the actual speed of a 
ship is no easy matter. If the tide is going with 
the ship her speed is increased; if the tide is 
against her, there is a corresponding falling off. 
The ship is always required to run back and 
forth over the same course, but the effect of the 
shifting and changing tides can never be accurately 
determined without the most careful calculations. 

These are always made by the board of officers 
who conduct the trial, and upon their final report 
the department decides whether the ship shall be 
accepted or rejected, and awards premiums or 
imposes penalties as they are shown to have been 
earned. In recent contracts no premiums are 
provided. 

When the ship is finally accepted, the last 
payments are made and the vessel takes her place 
in the Navy of the United States with the name 
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It is almost an ideal relation, worthy of the 
highest honor, when a member of a labor organi- 
zation making application for employment to a 
corporation or a business man, knows that he has 
| only to present his card of membership, to find 
, | that it is accepted as the highest recommendation 





Ry : | he can offer. Both “capital and labor” ought to 
%) ° ; | see that if prompted by no higher motive, selfish 
] The Youth S Companion; | interests alone should induce concert of action to 
! An Illustrated Family Paper. 3 | secure so important a result. 
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SOCIAL FRIGHT. 


Our sensibilities are so acute 
The fear of being silent keeps us mute. 
William Cowper. 
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Current Topics. 


The recognition by the United States Dwight L. Moody. 
of the Greater Republic of Central America, Mr. Moody’s mission to the cities this winter is 
comprising the minor republics of Salvador, | mainly to enlarge the hearts of Christians to the | 
Nicaragua and Honduras, suggests the possibility | needs of the new time, and educate them to make | 
that the West Indies may ultimately find stability | the churches of the Man of Nazareth more truly 
of government in a similar federation. gospel homes for the people. More than thirty 
— years of fruitful effort have proved his fitness for 
To trespass on a public servant is to| his work, and those who hear him for the first 
trespass on a nation’s time, said one of our wise | time will be impressed by his intelligence and tact, 
men. It is not practicable to have these words | and his surprising spiritual as well as physical 
inscribed over the White House door, but they | foree. 
ought to be impressed on the memory of the| The causes of Mr. Moody’s great success are 
multitude who will go to Washington when the | not far to seek. Both his native and his inspired 
new President begins his administration. | qualities give him a power to grasp minds and 
aa | win hearts—a rugged strength along, with tireless 
Recent events in the financial world | vivacity. His audiences never sleep. He is a 
indicate the possibility that “trusts” may | consecrated man, of tremendous earnestness, who 


superintendent of an insane asylum in a state 
which has just passed from the control of one 
party to that of another. The superintendent did 
not appeal for exemption from the rule of 
summary dismissal which has prevailed among 
the state institutions under similar circumstances. 
“Clean us all out, if you will,” he said, “from 
the board of trustees to the scullery maid, and put 
in your own people; but pass and put into effect 
a law that will forever make service in our public 
institutions dependent upon the fitness of the 
individual and the quality of the service.” Is 
this an unreasonable appeal? Is it not, indeed, 
extraordinary that it should have to be made? 
Yet in that state and in some others it is the 
regular practice to empty all the asylums and 


prisons, and other state institutions, of their | 
officers and employés upon any change in party 
| administration. The result is inferior service, | 
frequent scandals, and an unwise expenditure of 
public money. The folly of such a system must | 


be clear to any man who troubles himself to think 
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soil, should cause great interest and indignation 
among our people. In a strict sense, the relations 
between Spain and her colonists do not concern 
us; yet it is ereditable to American popular 
sentiment that the dreadful contest does stir our 
feelings profoundly. When the question is pressed 
further, and it is asked if the government ought 
not to intervene and put'a stop to the destruc- 
tive and wasteful struggle—that is a different 
matter. 

Forcible intervention would almost certainly 
lead to war with Spain. Such a war, whichever 
nation was victorious, and whatever the result 
might be to Cuba, would be a far greater evil to 
Spain, to the United States and to the world than 
| is the Cuban War. 
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In the Police Court. 


| Few things are more depressing to the better 
| citizens of this republic than some of the news- 





about it; yet the states are few which interpose | paper manifestations of American humor of which 


legal barriers to the looting of state offices. Here | we hear so much. 


Many of them are silly, flip- 


is a promising field of reform, which may well en- | pant and tasteless. Perhaps the most revolting 


gage the attention of believers in the merit system. 
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GLUTTONY. 
Gluttony . . . with base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. 
Miltonis Comus. 
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are those which aim to convert the sordid and 
miserable routine of the police court into a cheap 
show, enlivened by smart remarks and cynical 
jokes, at the expense of culprits and witnesses 
alike. 
Any person who has been unfortunate enough to 
chance upon anything of the sort recently, will do 
| well to turn to the article entitled “Police Report” 
in Mr. W. D. Howells’s “Impressions and Experi- 


| ences,” by way of taking the taste out of his 
|mouth. The brief report, which is a gem of litera- 
| ture, overflows with humor and pathos side by 
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ultimately be subject to the law of supply and 
demand. They have been dying of late about as 
fast as new ones have been formed. If it should 
be demonstrated that these combinations of 
capital violate a law of equity that should govern 
every community and is expressed in the phrase, 
“the greatest good to the greatest number,’’ no 
coercing of legislation will be strong enough to 
give them permanent life. 

It is asserted that persons representing 
that quaint and respected religious sect known as 
Dunkards are endeavoring to purchase an entire 
county in Indiana, with the view of administering 
its affairs in accordance with their code of 
morality. Where there are strong religious 
convictions, such a purpose is by no means 
wrong in itself—but it is contrary to one of the 
wise fundamental principles of our republic, that 
any political division within its borders should 
come under the absolute controi of a distinctive 
religious sect. 


Modern surgery takes no chances of 
infection in doing its beneficent work. The 
instruments and the room are guarded, as far as 
possible, against the poison that may lurk in the 
very dust of the apartment. A new operating- 
room in a New York hospital has a floor and 
benches of stone; the walls and the floor are 
curved where they meet, lest dust accumulate ; 
while glass and enameled iron are the materials in 
the fittings of the room and for the operating- 
table. The highest science is careful about the 
least details, It is only ignorance that scorns 
proper precaution. 


Is the colored man an efficient soldier? 
This familiar question is answered in the affirm- 
ative by Brevet Brigadier-General Guy V. 
Henry, U.S. A. This competent witness testifies 
that, “in garrison the colored troops are clean and 
self-respecting and proud of their uniform ; in the 
field, patient and cheerful under hardships or 
deprivations, never growling nor discontented, 
doing what is required of them without a 
murmur.” General Henry also says that the 
desertion of one of the colored troops is almost 
unknown. An important inference from this 
statement is that the country has valuable material 
for her defence in the large body of colored 
people. The real strength of the nation, so far as 
self-protection is concerned, lies not in the regular 
army and navy, but in the men capable of 
preparation for fighting her battles on land and 
on sea. 

Of the labor organizations in this 
country the Brotherhood of Loeomotive Engi- 
neers has been one of the most reluctant to engage 
in hostile contests between its members and their 
employers. One result of this wise conservatism 
was set forth reeently by a railway engineer in 
Louisville. In a conversation he is reported to 
have said: 

Don’t you know that the railway organizations 
have established a character for truth and honor- 
able dealings? If I want to buy a little home, I 
can go to any property-bolder who desires to sell, 
and by showing my card of membership in the 
Brotherhood, I can get it on any time I want. If 
my watch gets out of order and I need to borrow 
one or wish to take one out to test, I can go intoa 
jewelry store and get it with hardly a question. 
My card shows that I am in good standing in a 
labor organization of high character, and that I 
am sure of steady work at good wages, and 
therefore my credit is good. 

This is a striking example of the practical value 
of a distinct and generous understanding between 
employers and employed. In this instance the 
employers are corporations, a fact that imparts 
weight to the example. Harmony of action, and 
generous consideration between employés and 
employers, involve untold benefits to both parties. 


no more doubts the truth of what he preaches 
than he doubts the laws of nature. His style is 
Anglo-Saxon, blunt, but never coarse, and his 
discourses, like his Divine Master’s, are luminous 
with illustration, text and aneedote. 

That “the common people hear him gladly’’ is 
no mystery. Nor is it any wonder that the young 


American colleges, have heard him with equal 
delight. The verdict of both plain men and 
scholars has never hesitated between the two 
“Gettysburg Orations’”—Mr. Everett’s and Mr. 
Lineoln’s. They forget the classic beauty of the 
one, and remember the immortal beauty of the 
other. 

Of Mr. Moody’s homely talks not the least 
attractive is the vital, the immortal element in 
his themes. Even college students will turn from 
didactic orations and ‘‘masterly sermons,’ to hang 
on the lips of an unlearned man who can make 
them feel that they are hearing what is mightily 
true. 

The appearance and speech of the renowned 
evangelist only help to complete the energy that 
appeals to all human sensibilities. His robust 
personality; his grand sincerity and simplicity ; 
his irresistible common sense; the freshness and 
piquaney of his facts and applications, and of the 
unsehooled English in which he conveys then— 
all these are the aids of his gift to fix attention 
and induce assent. 

The great lay-preacher cannot “‘live alway.” 
But his hold on future generations, through the 
noble educational work at Northfield, where hun- 
dreds of boys and girls every year pass under his 
influence, will insure the indefinite duration of 
his power and spirit. 

In the light of what he has done for the world 
Mr. Moody is often spoken of as a phenomenon. 
But he is only a strong, Christian business man 
who loves God and his felow-men—and who 
means what he says. 
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An Opening for Reform. 


The recent attempt in the House of Representa- 
tives to cripple the work of civil service reform by 
cutting off the appropriation for the commission 
is proof that the reform is not yet secure against 
attack. The episode showed that the old spoils 
spirit still survives, though only a handful of 
members voted for the motion. 

The triumph of civil service reform principles 
will searcely be complete until an administration 
comes in which has the moral courage to refuse to 
make any use of the powers of removal and 
appointment for political purposes. 

Nevertheless, the protection of the competitive 
system has been extended over so large a part of 
the Federal service that there is an opportunity 
for friends of the movement now to see what may 
be done in other directions to apply the same 
prineiples. If it is a good thing to have appoint- 
ments determined by merit rather than by political 
influence in the various departments of the 
national service, it must also be well to have state 
and municipal offices filled in the same way. 

Two recent incidents illustrate the need of 
concentrated effort for reform in state appoint- 
ments. One is the announcement that the newly 
elected governor of a certain state has suggested 
the formation in each county of a committee of 
three, representing the three parties whose com- 
bined votes elected him, with the understanding 
that the offices at his disposal shall be distributed 
in accordance with the suggestions of the com- 








men of Oxford and Cambridge, and the great | 





In the President’s recent e : | side, but never once is the fun—and sometimes it 
puahet he tuntaned ee oe Pou is deliciously funny—other than wholly fine and 


ing it,a new policy is called for with regard to 
the public lands. Some striking facts are called 
out by a recapitulation of the facts connected | 
with the land policy of the United States. | 

The United States has either given away or | 
sold at a merely nominal price a domain of nearly | 
one hundred and ninety-four thousand square | 
miles—a territory nearly equal to that of France. | 
Nor does this include mountain, desert and 
morass-covered regions, as any estimate referring 
to the whole of any country would; it means the 
good and choice land only, the equivalent of 
which, possibly, France and Germany combined 
would be unable to supply. 

The United States still has left, exclusive of 
Alaska, a domain of six hundred million acres; 
but this is to a large extent either mountain or 
desert country. All the best of the land is gone. 

Our nation has not followed, with respect to 
its landed estate, the policy which a wise parent 
would follow, namely, to keep its land for its 
own children. It has bestowed that land with 
free hand upon all comers, until now a generation 
of its own children is coming up which has no 
free domain of land to look to. Unele Sam is no 
longer “rich enough to give us all a farm.” 

The relief which the attraction of free lands in 
the West has always afforded hitherto for the 
congestion of our more thickly settled country 
has already practieally ceased to exist, and the 
advance of social problems upon us for settle- 
ment—old problems for the Old World, but new to 
us—has been greatly hastened by the exhaustion 
of the arable free lands of the West. 

It is well to have the publie lands occupied ; but 
we are now facing the question: Would it not 
have been wiser to have them occupied more 
slowly by our own people, rather than to give 
them away, almost all at once, to strangers? 

Whatever the answer to this question may be, 
we certainly must ask what is best to be done 
with what remains. It will not be necessary to 
repeal the homestead law ; that will repeal itself 
by the disappearance of the lands which any one 
would take as homesteads. 

Two things it seems wise to do: to stop giving 
land to railroads; and to reserve as much as 
practicable of the remaining domain for forest 
purposes and to serve as collecting basins for 
irrigating operations. Thus we may lay the 
foundation for the best use of the public land we 


pure. There is no impertinence toward the lowest, 
no eruelty toward the worst; yet no truly comic 
point is missed, and the sunny drollery of the 
observer is irresistible. 

The difficulty of making some of the witnesses 
understand what was wanted of them, and their 
bewilderment as to matters of language and 
expression, Mr. Howells declares scarcely credible. 
A boy who complained of another for assault, said 
that he knocked him down. 

“How did he knock you down?” asked the 
judge. “Did he knock you down with his fist or 
his open hand?” 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Which did he do it with?” 

“Put his arms round me and knocked me down.” 

“Then he didn’t knock you down. He threw you 
down.” 

“Yes, sor. He didn’t t’row me down. Put his 
arms round me and knocked me down.” 

But Mr. Howells was impressed and delighted 
with the unfailing patience and fairness of the 
police judge in untangling evidence, and evolving 
the truth from amid labyrinths of evasion, prevari- 
cation, density and dullness. If it were necessary, 
he declares, to establish the simple fact that a 
handkerehief was white, it could seldom be done 
without a colloquy like this: 

“Was it a white handkerchief?” 

“Sor?” 

“Was the handkerchief white?” 

“Was it white, sor?’ 

“Yes, was it white?” 

“Was what white, sor?” 

“The handkerchief—was the handkerchief 
white?” 

“What handkerchief, sor?’ 

“The handkerehief you just mentioned — the 
handkerchief that defendant dropped.” 

“J didn’t see it, sor.” 

“Didn’t see the handkerchief?” 

“Didn’t see him drop it, sor.” 

“Well, did you see the handkerchief?” 

“The handkerchief, sor? Oh yes, sor! J saw it 
—I saw the handkerchief.” 

“Well, was it white?” 

“Tt was, sor.” 
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Firebrands. 


A young Indian addressed a recent convention 
in behalf of his tribe. “He has a most interest 
ing face. I had high expectations of him,’ com- 
mented a senator afterward; “but I despaired 
the moment he began on facts. Searcely any of 
them were accurate. They were colored, doubt- 
| less, by his emotion, by his sense of wrong; but 





still have. | none the less he damaged his cause by presenting 
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Poor Cuba! 


Nothing could illustrate better the deplorable 
condition of affairs in Cuba than the uncertainty 
regarding the death of the insurgent leader, 
Maceo. The battle in which he is supposed to 
have been killed took place on December seventh, 





it m that way. Is he not,” continued the gentle- 
man, turning to the dean of a woman’s college, 
“like many of your freshman class?” 

“Indeed, yes!” came the quick response. “One 
by one I warn them, as George Eliot warned her 
heroine, ‘You are a very beautiful young lady. 
You have done what you would; but you have not 
said to yourself, “I must understand this exactly, I 
must do this exactly, I must go like a watch—true, 





within fifteen miles‘of the city of Havana. Yet 


true, true.”’”’ 


at the ti we write, twenty-four days aft that | The senator’s face grew serious at the earnest 


Neg a ..| Words. “If you can teach that to the women of 
battle, it is not even definitely known that he is | the country, and they bequeath it to their sons and 


dead. | daughters, our future is assured. I was just a 


The Spanish officers have produced nothing! boy when my father took me to call on Rufus 
belonging to the dead general as evidence, and | Choate, and on leaving asked his friend to give me 
there is no communication, save of the most | a word of advice. The distinguished man looked 


irregular sort, with the Cubans in arms. More-| 
over, no one who has followed the reports from | 
the contest believes that either Spaniards or 
Cubans tell the truth as to what is taking place, 
unless it suits their purposes to do so. 

Meantime the cultivation of the soil has almost 
ceased, and the grinding of cane, the chief crop of 
one of the most fertile islands in the world, is 


mittees. Such an announcement is equivalent to | forbidden and prevented by the generals on both 
a declaration that public offices are the legitimate sides. Except in Havana, anarchy may be said 
spoils of a party vietory, and that the only | to prevail over the whole island. Life and prop- 


is that of a fair division. 





principle which should control their distribution | erty are safe nowhere. 


It is no wonder that such a terrible state of 





The other incident is an appeal made by the | affairs, almost within cannon-shot of American 


down into my eyes and said: 

“*Be aecurate, my boy; accurate and honest and 
love your books.’ Whatever suecess I have had 
has come from a sincere endeavor to follow that 
motto.” 

Rufus Choate’s own accuracy marked every 
detail of his life. He was roused one stormy night 
to make a will for a dying man who lived several 
miles away. After returning home and going to 
bed, he sprang up, dressed rapidly, and rode 
through the thick of the storm to his dying client 
to add a codicil making sure that what had fiashed 
over him might not be of doubtful meaning. 

At another time a man brought to him a deed of 
land wherein the boundary between two estates 
was marked by two stones and a sapling. “One 
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might as well have defined it as starting from a 
plue jay,” the lawyer exclaimed with scorn, “run- 
ning thence to a swarm of bees, and thence to five 
hundred foxes with firebrands tied to their tails.” 
We smile at the simile, recognizing its truth; 
put it has a wider bearing than even Mr. Choate 
intended. The young Indian with his exaggerated 
statements; the schoolgirls who have not said to 
themselves, “I must do this exactly ;” the world of 
people who have never learned to go like a watch, 
—true, true, true,—these may one day realize that 





THE YOUTH’S 


pleasure of this cruel gibe. It hurt Luttrell but 
for a moment, but published in Rogers’s memoirs 
will always remain to tell of the poet’s disloyal 
malignity. 


HIS FIRST OPPORTUNITY. 


Seize ordinary opportunities and make them 
extraordinary! “The best men,” says E. H. 
Chapin, “are not those who have waited for 


habits of inaccuracy, manual or intellectual, are | chances, but who have taken them; besieged the 


veritable firebrands, damaging or destroying the 
harvests of life. 
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LEGAL AMENITIES. 


| 


| 





chance; conquered the chance; and made chance 
the servitor.” A story which is not new is well 
told by George Cary Eggleston. 
A large company had been invited to a banquet 
at the mansion of Signor Faliero in France, and | 
ust before the hour the confectioner, who had | 
n making a large ornament for the table, sent 


Judge Poland, of Vermont, was the last of the | word that he had spoiled the piece. 


congressmen who dressed in the old Whig uniform 
of “buff and blue”’—a buff vest and a blue coat 
with brass buttons, and a white neckerchief—such 
as Daniel Webster used to wear when he addressed 
the Senate or the Supreme Court. 

The judge, who was an excellent lawyer, was 
once presiding at the trial of a long and intricate 
ease. With him sat two side-judges—the office in 
those days was not infrequently occupied by men 
who knew little and thought less. During the trial 
one of them was heard whispering to a friend: “The 
chief justice agrees with me in my opinion of the 
law in this case, and will charge the jury just as I 
should.” Judge Poland also heard the remark, 
and smiled. Several years before that he not only 
smiled but laughed heartily at some remarks made 
by a brother lawyer. 

He and Joshua Sawyer were opposing counsel 
in a case of assault and battery. Sawyer had 
drawn a prolix declaration in which the assault 
appeared much worse than the witnesses repre- 
sented it. Commenting on this differenee, Poland 


told the jury that the declaration reminded him of | 


an ineident in his own practice. 

“Years ago,” said he, “I began a suit of this 
character in favor of Asa Barnard against Major 
Hyde, who had inflicted corporal punishment upon 
my elient for the trivial offence of telling him he 
was a great liar. Barnard asserted that the major 
had struck him a blow on the head with a heavy 
eane, and he came to me to obtain redress. I 
framed a declaration in ten counts, setting forth 
the beating, bruising, wounding and evil entreating 
with all the tautological nonsense I could command. 
In the last count I recited that Barnard’s life was 
greatly despaired of. 

“IT read the declaration to my client in a voice 
almost as sympathetic as that in which my brother 
Sawyer read his declaration to you, gentlemen. I 
noticed the tears were coursing down my client’s 
furrowed cheeks in rivulets. I asked him the 
eause of his grief. With sobbing utterance he 
answered, ‘I didn’t know it was half so bad 
before.’ ” 

Court and jury laughed at this humorous sug- 
gestion that Sawyer’s evidence did not sustain 
Sawyer’s declaration, and many thought that witty 
as he was he would be unable to turn the laugh 
from him. He made a long speech, and as he was 
about to close, said, as if Poland’s humorous 
remark had just occurred to him: 

“Gentlemen, you appeared to be much delighted 
when the learned counsel related an incident of 
his own practice. I confess I was not amused. 
My old friend Barnard has told me the story many 
times, but with this difference: He said he did 
weep when Poland read a long paper to him; but 
that paper was not Poland’s declaration, but his 
bill!” 

The retort upset everybody. Even the grave 
judge laughed, and no one enjoyed the reply more 
than Poland himself. 
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LUCY LARCOM’S ‘“COMFORTABLENESS.” 


Lucy Larcom began life as a working-girl in the 
Lowell cotton mills, and throughout her life she 
remained more or less in the thick of a struggle 
for existence. Nevertheless, there was always “a 
comfortableness about her,” says Mrs. E. 8. Phelps- 
Ward, in her recent volume, “Chapters From a 
Life,” “that impressed one.” This easy-going 
disposition, with a certain attendant dreaminess, 
is amusingly illustrated in the story of a drive she 
once took with Mr. Whittier. 

The hill was steep. Mr. Whittier was driving. 
The horse was gay. The load, at least on the 
lady’s side, was not light. Luey Larcom was talk- 
ing, and she talked on. I think the subject was 
the life to come ; at all events, it was some abstract 
theme, grave and high. 

The horse grew unruly; the buggy lurched and 
rolled. Whittier grasped the reins valiantly, antic- 
ipating a possible aecident, and centreing his mind 
on the emergency; but Lucy talked on serenely. 

The horse threatened to break; the danger 
redoubled. The buggy sagged heavily on Lucy’s 
side. Still peacefully she murmured on. 

“Lucey,” exploded the poet at last, “Lucy, if thee 
does not stop talking till I get this horse in hand, 
thee will be in heaven before thee wants to!” 
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A CRUEL GIBE. 


Samuel Rogers, the poet, was a man, it is said, 
“generous of his money, but whose tongue dropped 
gall.” 

He once visited Paris with his friend Luttrell, a 
Iman whom he and everybody else loved and 
respected. One day a stranger beckoned to 
Luttrell on the street, and spoke to him apart. 
When he returned he said: 

“That fellow knew me; he asked me if my name 
was Luttrell.” 

“And was it?” said Rogers, quietly. 

Their companions were astonished to see Luttrell 
turn pale at this simple question as if he had been 
Struck a blow. There was, they discovered, some 
disgrace attached to his birth, and he had been 
adopted by a man who gave him his name. 

Rogers knew and admired his friend’s honorable 
life, but he could not deny himself the malicious 
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“If you will let me try, I think I can make some- 
thing that will do,” said a boy, who had been 
employed as a scullion. 

“You!” exclaimed the head servant in astonish- 
ment; “and who are you?” 

“I am Antonio Canova, the grandson of Pisano, 
bm stone-cutter,” replied the pale-faced little 
ellow. 

“And, pray, what can you do?” asked the major- 
omo. 
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“T can make you —e—, that will do for the 
middle of the table, if you’ll let me try.” The 
servant was at his wit’s end, so he told Antonio to 
go ahead and see what he could do. Calling for 
some butter, the scullion quickly molded a large, 
crouching lion. 

Dinner was announced, and many of the most 


| noted merchants, princes and noblemen of Venice 








were ushered into the dining-room. Among them 
were skilled critics of art work. When their eyes 
fell upon the butter lion, they recognized it as a 
work of genius. They examined it long and care- 
fully, and asked Signor Faliero what great sculptor 
had been persuaded to waste his skill upon a work 
in such a temporary material. 

When the distinguished guests learned that the 
lion had been made in a short time by a scullion, 
the dinner was turned into a feast in his honor. 
The rich host declared that he would pay the ys 
expenses under the best masters, and he kept his 
word; but Antonio was not spoiled by his good 
fortune. He remained at heart the same simple, 
earnest, faithful boy who had tried so hard to 
become a good stone-cutter in the shop of Pisano. 

Some may not have heard how the boy Antonio 
took advantage of this first great opportunity; but 
all know of Canova, one of the greatest sculptors 
of all time. 


GENERAL LEE’S REBUKE. 


“The bravest are the tenderest,” and they are 
also the most magnanimous. An anecdote, told 
by the Washington Times of Gen. R. E. Lee, shows 
how great in mind and elevated in soul was this 
distinguished soldier: 


General Lee, in October, 1865, accepted the 
Ss of Washington College, at Lexington, 
ya., at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
He been previously offered the position of 
president of the National Express Company, organ- 
ized by capitalists in New York, at a salary of fifty 
thousand dollars a year, and although very poor in 
urse, he decided, as he always did decide, to 


pa ag remainder of his life to the education 

of youth. | 
e wielded his vast influence in the South to} 
soften the asperities that ever spring from civil 

war, and to promote among its people a spirit of 

nationaljfraternity. 

In the period of political feeling, engendered 
by party strife under the reconstruction act of 
Congress, several professors in his college, while 
in a large company of ladies and gentlemen, 
denounced the government of the United States in 
his presence, and he reproved their harsh strictures 
by reciting the following lines written by the 
Persian poet Hafiz: 


ollow what he deemed the line of his duty, and Y 
| 





Learn Lag - Orient shell to love thy foe. 

ith pearls the hand that brings thee woe, 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride 
Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side. 


After reciting these beautiful lines in a clear 
voice and with deep feeling, General Lee added, 
“Ought not we, who professed to be governed by 
the principles of Christianity, to rise at least to the 
standard of this Mohammedan poet, and learn to 
forgive our enemies?” 


FAIR RETORT. 


It is said that Prof. John Stuart Blackie often 
told “on himself” this anecdote, which seems to 
indicate that personalities are not agreeable, even 
to those who deserve criticism. 


This genial old professor used to form a very 
picturesque feature in the Edinburgh streets. He 
was a wiry old patriarch, with handsome features 
and hair falling in ringlets about his shoulders ; no 
one who had seen him could possibly —— him. 

One day he was accosted by a very irty little 
bootblack with his—“Shine your boots, sir?’ 

The professor was impressed by the filthiness of | 
the boy’s face. 

“TI don’t want a shine, my lad,” said he. “But if 
you'll f° and wash your face, I'll give you six- 

nee. 

“A’ richt, sir,” was the lad’s reply. Then he 
went over to a neighboring fountain and made his 
ablutions. Returning he held out his hands for the 
money. 

“Well, my lad,” said the professor, “you have 
earned your sixpence. Here it is.” 

“T dinna want it, auld chap,” returned the boy, 
= lordly air. “Ye can keep it and get yer halt 
eut! 


STALE BREAD. 


Americans are sometimes accused of having too 
great a fondness for hot bread, and are told that 
stale bread is wholesome. If that is true, the 
Assyrian loaf that was recently discovered by a 
French explorer ought to be a particularly desirable 
bit of nourishment. 


It is supposed to have been baked somewhere 

t the year 560 B. C., and was in excellent 

condition when found. He who should be fortunate, 

or unfortunate, ane to partake of that loaf. 

ought not to be troubled with indigestion. It is 

sufficiently stale to suit the most ri upholder of 
a careful system of diet. 

The bread is bun-shaped, and was found wrapped 
in a cloth in a tightly-sealed sarcophagus. 

Some decidedly ancient loaves were found a few 
years ago at Pompeii. An oven, well-preserved 
was unearthed, and in it were resting several 
charred loaves, upon which the baker’s name was 
still plainly to be seen. 

The bakers of Pompeii made their loaves round, 
with indentations that permitted them to be broken 








into bo parts. Similar loaves are baked in the 
present day in Calabria and Sicily. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown's Cam- | 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Made only by JOHN 
I. BRowN & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Ade. ARK 
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Made of fine cloth; pot 4 be yeshed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
“A perfect typeof the highest order} | Look Well—Feet Well—Wear Well. 
s A8 your deaier tor them. 1 hasn 1em, sen 
ot excellence in manutacture.” 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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Choice of Sir Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston 


UNWIND IT 


and see if the letters 


S. H. & M. 
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on the 
back when 
you buy 
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Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
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Delicious. 
Se Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
DON’T 


Be sure that you get the > TAKE 
genuine article, made at Ss) IT. 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 





If your dealer WILL NOT supply you, we will. 


Samples showing material mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,”’ a new T72-page 
By WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. Rook - | aes ) “ A M. HoopER, of the lasses Tome 
> * fourna/l, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
Established 1780. home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 





S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 


Ceylon and India Teas 
ARE A REVELATION TO THE PALATE 


These Fragrant and Re- freshing Teas are the most 
Economical, because one spoonful goes as far as two 
of China or Japan Tea. They are the Purest, be= 
cause they are prepared entirely by machinery and 
therefore unpolluted by the unclean hands of 

















“Jap” or “John.” Boil the water, never the Tea. Draw 
three to five minutes. May be had from all up-to- 
date grocers _ fresh 
from the original 
box. Or in pas 
of which the fol- 
lowing are excellent : 


Appleton’s, B. & B., Cooper & Cooper, 
East Indies Company, Gold Camel, Lipton’s, 
Mazapura, Salada, Siva, Tetley’s 


THE BEST TEAS ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 








only awaits your invitation 
to bring into your Cem >, 
home healthful, 
palatable and 
2) economical food. 


Cottol has trad ks—“ Cottolene” and _steer's head 
in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Made my Aa 
Tue N. K. Farnsanx Company, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize designs before you buy, they are the best made and hand- 
somest papers in the market and can only be bought of us or our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, ic. 10c. 15c. and 
up—Floral, Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., and many 
new colorings which are not carried by general dealers, 3c. 5e. 
Je. 10¢c.and up. All our papers are one-half the regular retail 


priceand 
WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


An t W. t d in every town to sell on commission from 
en an e our large sample books. We refer cus- 
tomers who write for samples to our 
agents. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the agent's 
Dame on free, and in many ways assist in making the work pleasant 
and profitable. It isa business that pays well the year round, but 
especially so in the spring when everyone is papering. Agents’ 
outfit complete, 1. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest address. 
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My Little Girl. 
Last night there flew to let me in 


My little brown-eyed daughter, 

She searched my_ pockets every one 

To see what I had brought her. 

She kissed me sweet on brow and cheek 
And called me “dear old fellow!”’ 

The saucy, merry little scamp 

With flying curls so yellow. 


She perched upon my knee and told 
With comment quaint and pretty 

Of all the happenings at home 

While I was in the ¢ . 

She wound me round her finger small 
Just as she has done ever— 

My little girl! I’d keep her thus 
Forever and forever! 


That was last night. To-night there came 
Into the room demurely 


A prim young atrensee rlie. 
She cannot be my little lass 

Who used to meet me daily 

With laugh, and kiss, and merry speech 
And feet that skipped so gaily! 


Why must she grow young-ladyfied, 
And step in longer dresses? 
Why did they braid and tie, and prink 
Her tossing yellow tresses? 
Why should they change her spring-heeled boots 
For trotters so old-mai 
where, O, where’s my little girl, 
And who is that young lady? 


I sadly gazed in silence; she 
Sat meek, and unreplying. 
A little sob—and then there came 
A burst of childish crying. 
che crept to me and pid er face; 
y eyes grew strong azy: 
Her father's arms had caught her close— 
**My little one—my Gracie!”’ 


“I do not want to be grown up! 
I'll be your little girlie! 

I'd rather wear my dresses short 
And let my hair hang curly!”’ 

I raised her face—her loving tears 
negate the kiss I gave her. 

“I don’t care if I am fourteen! 
I’m papa’s pet forever.” 


“You sha’n’t be grown up, love,” I cried, 
“But stay my own and darling, 

I’d rather have the dresses short, 

And eee your tresses curling! 

T'll speak to mamma!’’—and I will— 


At least another year I’ll keep 
My household’s childhood treasure. 


My little girl! My little Grace! 
Come, now! a romp apemeer 

To clear the shadows 

And bring the sunshine weather, 
Dear heart! the years too fast will go 
In spite of our endeavor, 

But ha will always be my child, 

My little girl forever. 


HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER. 
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A Brief Interview. 


A young New England collegian, having fin- 
ished his college course and spent four years in 
study in Germany, came back lately to his native 
village with a lofty contempt for its old-fashioned 
habits of thought; a contempt which he did not 
hesitate to express quite frankly. 

On Sunday morning he leaned over the gate in 
the shade, watching the neighbors going to church. 
When the old physician of the village came up, 
the young man called to him: 

“Hello, doctor! Is it possible you are still 
going through the same old routine of religious 
formalism ?”’ 

“Well, yes, Jack,” the doctor said, cheerfully. 
“Same old prayers, same old Bible. They agree 
with a man at the end of life. I infer from your 
question that they don’t agree with you,” looking 
at him keenly. 

“7 don’t agree with them,” said Jack, haugh- 
tily. ‘There are too many important matters in 
life for me to spend my time trying to ‘find Christ,’ 
as the phrase is.” 

“What important matters?” 

“Science, for one. That is a fact. I can grasp 
that. Reform in politics; the betterment of the 
lower classes. These are-real things. My gener- 
ation wants real things. They are not sufficiently 
credulous to accept a God Whom they cannot see 
nor hear. They devote themselves to science, to 
charitable works. They have buried this old-time 
idea of God out of sight.’’ 

The doctor nodded. “TI see,” he said, gravely. 
“And yet—science as yet is but a groping effort 
to understand His laws, and there is not a chari- 
table or noble thought which can come into any 
of your heads which had not its origin in the old 
Bible. Do you remember the Indian fable of the 
ant, Jack?” 

“No. What is it?” answered Jack, smiling 
indulgently. 

“The ant, coming out of the ground for the 
first time, found fault with the sun. Why was it 
so hot here and cool yonder? The glare was 
intolerable; some leaves were parched by it. ‘I 
could manage better if I were up yonder,’ it said, 
loudly. 

“The trees explained to the ant that the sun 
brought life to the whole world, now that winter 
was over. ‘It is a big world,’ they said. ‘It 
extends outside of this garden !’ 

“But the ant said, ‘The sun does not explain 
himself to me. If he will not justify himself to 
me, I will bury him out of sight.’ 

“So the ant crept into his inch-deep hole, and 
worked there in the dark for a day or two, 
and then lay dead, while the sun went on shin- 
ing.” 

Jack forced a smile. “I suspect, doctor, that 
you invented the fable. It’s simply a repetition 
of the same old story.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “old as Christianity, 
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and as necessary to the soul’s real needs as the 
sun is to the flower that draws its beauty from 
the great source of light and life.” 


_ 
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Anecdotes of Doctor Jowett. 


Balliol College, Oxford, intellectually the leading 
college of the university, owed no small share of 
its distinction to its late master, Doctor Jowett. 
He was a small, weak man, physically, with an 
infantile expression of countenance, but a keen 
and vigorous understanding lay behind the feeble 
bodily presence of the scholar and wit. So writes 
an English correspondent of the Companion, who 
proceeds to illustrate the master’s character by 
two anecdotes. 


Once a promising pupil of his developed a sudden 
and violent enthusiasm for the study of modern 
French authors, and more covociaky or that real- 
istic school which seems to find its highest pleasure 
in depicting the lower aspects of ——- 

This new passion did not — the notice of the 
master, but for a time he sai et Finding 
that it did not die away, he presently invited the 
victim of it, Mr. Blank, to take a walk with him in 
the University Parks. 

As the two men wandered through the gravel 
aths the master seemed silent and absorbed while 
he young man held forth fluently the whole time 

on the various beauties and perfections of his 
favorite French stylists. But not a word could he 
get out of the master on the subject. At last they 
returned to the door of Balliol Lodge, the master’s 
residence, where they were to separate. The 
young man said good-by and turned one but had 
gone only a few steps when he heard he small, 
weak voice of the master calling after him. 

“Mr. Blank, Mr. Blank,” said the master, “come 
back here one moment; I have something to ask 


The young man, highly flattered 'at having made 
an impression on so great a man, came back with 
his face beaming with pride. 

“Do you know, Mr. Blank,” asked the master, 
“what is written over the gates of hell?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the confident youth; “of course 
you mean Dante’s words, ‘Abandon 7 all ye 
who enter here,’ ”’ and he quoted the line in italian. 

“No, no, no,” said the master, in his dryest tones, 
“not that at all, my dear sir, not that at‘all. It is, 
‘Ici on chad negais’ [French is spoken here]. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Blank.” 

The shaft went home. 

On another occasion the master was entertainin 
a party of students at dinner, and the other end 0! 
the table was occupied by a young poet, a former 
member of the college, who had recently published 
a volume of ms some of which were pet 
lax in tone. uch as the master deplored this, he 
did not drop the poet’s acquaintance, for while 
hating sin he could still love the sinner. 

At the dinner-table the poet was holding forth to 
an aoaaes soe of young men about his own 

try, and his methods of work. His standard of 
iterary craftsmanship, he declared, was so high 
that everything of his own production that on 
second thoughts he considered not up to his lofty 
ideal was by his own hand ruthlessly committed to 
the flames. Quite recently, in fact, he had burnt 
no less than seventy of his poems. 

A groan of horrified dismay at such a sacrifice 
went up from the band of his admirers. Then 
from the head of the table was heard the small, 
dry voice of the master: 

“Yes, yes, my dear Mr. S., you did quite right; 
but,” he added in a very meaning tone, “let me tell 

‘ou that, if you should live to be my age, you will 

urn @ great many more.” 

The prophecy is said to have come true. 
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An American Arctic City. 


A correspondent of the Spokane (Washington) 
Spokesman-Review sends to that paper from Circle 
City, Alagka, an account of that singular town, 
which has grown up out of the rush of gold-miners 
to the Yukon River, and which derives its name 
from the fact that it is within the Arctic circle. 
Perhaps no town, inhabited by civilized people, 
was ever built before in so remote and inaccessible 
a place, even in Siberia. Its nearest neighbor, as 
a settlement, is two hundred and forty miles away ; 
this is Forty-Mile City, another American mining 
settlement. 


Circle City is one thousand miles from any place 
of consequence. To transport freight to or from 
the mines which centre at Circle City costs forty 
cents a pound. 

However, at last accounts Circle City was 
“booming.” Real estate was ridiculously high. 
The buildings are substantially constructed of 
logs, which cost from four to six dollars apiece. 
Rough whipsawed lumber costs one hundred and 
fifty dollars a thousand. The unskilled laborer 
receives ten dollars a day for his services, and an 
py: of skilled labor is paid two dollars and a ha! 
an hour. 

For a long time every letter that any Circle City 
man received cost him one dollar to bring up from 
the coast. Now the government brings the letters, 
but declines to bring newspapers,so that Circle City, 
though in it every branch of business is repre- 
sented, never has a newspaper unless it is brought 
up by a newcomer. All the summer the Circle City 

ople knew nothing about the presidential situa- 
ion—not even who were the candidates. 

However, business was g ; the people, with- 
out any lawful government, made a government 
of their own, and lived ve wee My prosper- 
ously, eating canned and desicca vegetables, 
with moose meat in abundance. 


+ 
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Valuable Helper. 


Gen. Nelson A. Miles describes the manner of 
completing peace with Geronimo and Natchez, 
chiefs of the hostile Apaches, and their subjugation 
not only through reason and force, but partly by 
science. 


At one interview with Geronimo, says General 
Miles, I tried to explain to him the uselessness of 
contending against the white race. I told him that 
we had the use of steam, and the telegraph and 
heliostat, both ex - to any of their methods of 
communication. then had the heliostat set up, 
and said to Geronimo: 

“We can watch your movements, and send 
messages over the tops of these mountains, in a 
small part of one day, over a distance which it 
— take a man on a swift pony twenty days to 

ravel.”’ 

He was both curious and incredulous. 

“How is that?” he asked. 

I asked the operator to open communication with 
the nearest station, fifteen miles away. He turned 
his instrument upon that point, and flashed a signal 
of attention. As quick as thought, the sunlight 
was flashed back again. Then Geronimo confessed 
that he had observed these flashes on the moun- 
come, end had believed them to be the manifestation 
of spirits. 

“From here to that point,” said I, “is a distance 





of nearly a day’s march. From that =. we can 
communicate all over this country. can send a 
message to Fort Bowie, sixty-five miles away, or to 
Fort Apache, nearly three hundred miles from 
here, and Bet an answer before the sun goes down 
in the west.” 

“If you can talk with Fort Bowie,” said he at 
once, “do this. I sent 4 brother there, as a 

arantee of my good faith. Now tell me if my 

rother is all right.” 

I = the order to the operator. 

“Now,” I said to Geronimo, “you will have to 
wait, for that inquiry, with the reply, will have to 

repeated six times.” 

In a short time, the answer came back that 
Geronimo’s brother was there, was well, and wait- 
ing for him to come. 

his struck the savage withawe. He said some- 
thing to one of his warriors, whereupon the latter 
quietly turned on his heel, mounted his pony, and 
rode rapidly back in the direction of the mountains 
whence Geronimo had come. I asked the inter- 
preter, standing near by, what Geronimo had said. 

“He told him to go and tell Natchez,” was the 

wer here which he 
could not understand. He told him to come in, 
and come quick.” 

The heliostat had performed its last and best 
work. In a few hours Natchez came riding down 
from the mountains, with his band of warriors and 
their families, and so surrendered a tribe which 
me pever been matched since the days of Robin 


answer, “that there was a 
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A Boy’s Remedy. 
In thinkin’ over different ways a boy can get relief, 
To lighten up his 1 o’ cares an’ overstock o’ grie 
It *pears t’ me there’s only one that fills the bill at ail, 
An | to scamper to his ma an’ let her hear him 
awl. 
It con's meet much hard thinkin’ to call some times to 
min 
When I had bitter grievances against the human kind; 
And how they use’ t’ Bghton up and kind o’ float away, 
When I'd sit down and bellow near my ma for half a day. 
If you get licked at fight’n’, or get hit with a ball. 
Orif you’re climb’n’ in a tree and have areal bad fall H 
You gon't want patent medicines to sooth your throb- 


n’ breast, 
But what you need ’s to find your ma and bawl your 
level best. 


And if your ma ’s away from home, don’t waste a single 
For not a grain o’ comfort comes unless she’s ‘round to 
ear. 

Just tuck your grief away till night, when she comes 
home again, 

Then run an’ jump right in her lap and baw! with might 
an’ main. 

Ev’n now it of’en seems t’ me, when busy cares erplex, 

An’ things all work out crisscross, my peaceful soul t 


vex; 
If I could only bellow like I use’ to when a boy. 
The noise would scare my grief away and fill its place 


WILBUR W. Kay. 
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Magic in a Maine Jail. 


The Bangor Commercial prints an entertaining 
narrative about “A Circus Hindu,” named Ish- 
mael, who is in the jail of that city. From the day 
he entered the institution he began amusing the 
other prisoners with his antics. For one thing, he 
is an athlete, and though but nineteen years old 
and rather undersized, is able to handle men of 
twice his weight in a manner to excite universal 
surprise. With all the rest, he is handsome and 
good-natured, and a magician. The Commercial 
Says: 


He is a real East Indian fakir, and the tricks 
which he does are regarded by his people as well- 
nigh supernatural. hey have never n solved 
except when betrayed by some member of the 
race who been drinking Western fire-water. 

One of the best of the tricks is the growing of a 
bush out of a pile of dirt in full view of an audience. 
Ishmael can doit. He did it the other night in the 
jail when Sheriff Brown xe him a chance to use 

S$ apparatus; and Chief Gilman has the plant as 

proof. 
Ishmael took a little sand and mud and placed it 
in the middle of the floor on a cloth. Then he took 
what he said was a seed and showed it to his 
small audience. 

This seed was the same thing from which he had 
produced a dollar bill a few minutes before by 
simply squeezing it; but that didn’t make any 
difference to him. He put it in the dirt and got 
ready to grow his bush. Nobody thought he was 
really going to do it. He declared that he would 
produce a mangrove-tree. 
hmael first took a cloth and placed it over the 
earth; then he began to say some kind of heathen- 
ish incantation, and in the course of half a minute, 
when he removed the —— there was a little 
sprout starting up about an inch above the pile. 

t’s pretty good. Ishmael smiled demurely, 
and winked the other eye. 

Agee Ishmael put the cloth on the dirt, and 
again he rattled off his rubbish in choicest Hindu. 
Something suddenly stuck itself up inside the 
cloth, and then off came the cover with a swish, 
and exposed a very healthy young bush standing 
there in the dirt. 

Of course everybody said that the bush was 
made of paper, but it wasn’t. It was a real Ley. 
and it was moist and soft and pithy just as if it 
had been newly plucked from the ground outside. 
At its bottom was a full set of little roots, which 
were covered with the clinging earth in which it 
had—well, grown. 

Chief Gilman took the bush home with him, and 
set it out in his garden. He said on Saturday that 
it was getting on well, and looked as if it had come 
to stay. He can’t understand how Ishmael did it. 
Neither can anybody else. The bush is worth 
seeing; it is composed of close-growing green 
leaves on a straight stalk, and little red blossoms 
are beginning to grow on the top of it. 


_— 
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Under Fire While Fighting Fire. 


Young Edward Robinson, seaman in Her 
Majesty’s service, was one of the naval brigade 
at the capture of Lucknow, and there a torrent of 
impetuous feeling, such as transports a man 
beyond all thought of personal safety, enabled 
him to win the Victoria Cross. The story of his 
bravery is told in “Sailor V. C.’s,” an article in 
The Strand Magazine: 


At sunrise the English opened fire once more, 
the enemy being on their flank as well as in front. 
Thousands of mutineers swarmed on the other 
side of the river. The fire was briskly returned, 
and our gallant fellows began to throw up batteries 
—of a sort. Some of these “defences” had to be 
erected among dust-heaps, the material being 
branches of trees, dry grass and straw—anything, 
in fact, that would make the dust and sand of the 
so-called earthworks which were on either side of 
the guns. . 

The weather’ was frightfully hot. Water was 
scarce and difficult to procure, as the native 
carriers, who had manfully stuck to the British, 
were rapidly being shot down. Soon the defensive 
works became as dry and inflammable as tarred 
rope. During the night the water-bearers ae 
pouring the precious fluid on the heaps, but it 
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cinaly ran through, only to be licked up afterward 
by the fierce morning sua. 

Presently shell after shell came flying over the 
batteries—for all the world as if the Sepoys knew 
their tinder-like an, Suddenly the “earth- 
works” blazed up like a and th of 


e furnace, n, 
course, the had to be abandoned. 
Not for long, however. In the rear of the 


e guns. 
Leaping upon the a burnin, Deape, he poured 
gallons of water on the flames, which he ultimately 
succeeded in extinguishing. Of course, while en- 
gaged in this heroic work, he was exposed to a 
eadly fire, though he was not hit at that moment. 
In order to reach the most obstinate part of the 
blazing batteries, however, Robinson had to go 
right outside with his skins of water, and then the 
Sepoy riflemen redoubled their exertions. 
wo engineers, who were at the same time trying 
to effect some repairs, were shot dead by the 
gallant seaman’s side; and post as he himself was 
standing on the battery emptying the last requisite 
bag of water, he received a bullet through his 
shoulder, breaking the collar-bone. The young 
hero saw his assailant take aim, and could no 
doubt have — shelter, only he considered that 
his duty was not yet finished. 


* 
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Pacing Without a Driver. 


Pacing horses are said to be coming into fashion 
again, and the New York Herald recently printed 
an account of one which really deserves to be 
f She bel in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
has been trained by her owner—though little 
training was necessary—to pace against time with- 
out a driver. This, as the Herald observes, is a 
new departure in racing methods. 


There is no pace-maker, no guiding, no whip- 
ping, no urging, no interference or prompting of 
he mare in any way. She knows her lines and 
goes through them without faltering, and witia 
over? = Ay full confidence in her own knowledge 
and a 4 

She is led to a point about a hundred yards from 
the wire, and is in perfect action when she receives 
the word “go” from the starter in the judges’ 
stand. On getting the word the handsome animal 
quickens her speed, and around the track she goes 
as though running away. She keeps close to the 
inner seemingly through instinct, though she 
= leaves the track, whether it be enclosed or 
not. 

Every mile is paced without a break, and as 





| evenly as though she were steadied by a skilful 


driver. The novelty of the performance and the 
dashing beauty of the intelligent animal win admi- 
ration wherever she eapeess, and the finish is 
always attended with enthusiastic Sone 

A notable feature of the performance is that the 
last quarter is always the fastest, and no demon- 
stration from the crowd ever makes her lose her 
. r passing the wire, 
Marion seems to know that her task is completed, 
and her bright eyes search the track for the groom, 
who stands ready with cooling blankets a short 
distance up the stretch. When blanketed she is 
returned to the starter for recognition, and views 
the applauding crowds with an air of conscious 
pride and satisfaction. 
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Measuring a Tree. 


The boy in the following story, borrowed from 
Bright Jewels, is described as never saying anything 
remarkable, as eating oatmeal in large quantities, 
chasing the cat, slamming the door, and otherwise 
conducting himself after the manner of boys; 
with the exception that he asks few questions and 
does much thinking. If he does not understand a 
thing, he whistles, which is not a bad habit—on 
some occasions. 


There was much whistling in our yard one 
summer. It seemed to be an all-summer perform- 
ance. Near the end of the season, however, our 
boy announced the height of our tall maple to be 
th gh feet. 

“Why, how do you know?” was the general 
question. 

“Measured it.” 
“ ow?” 
“Foot-rule and yardstick.” 

“You didn’t climb that tall tree?” his mother 
asked, omeeey. 

“No’m; I just found the length of the shadow, 
and measured that.” 

“But the length of the shadow changes.” 

“Yes’m, but twice a day the shadows are just as 
long as things themselves. I’ve been trying it all 
summer. I drove a stick into the ground, and when 
the shadow was just as long as the stick I knew 
that the shadow of the tree would be just as long 
as the tree, and that’s thirty-three feet.” 

“So that is what you have been whistling about 
all summer?” 

“Did I whistle?” asked Tom. 
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Accepted in Due Form. 


An Atchison man, deeply interested in politics, 
found time nevertheless, even in the midst of a 
national campaign, to think of matrimony, and 
after “keeping company” with a young lady for 
some months, made her a proposal of marriage. 
So says the Atchison Globe. 


The lady, who not unlikely had found her lover’s 

litics sometimes a bit wearisome, responded to 

S$ proposal by saying that she would take it into 
consideration and rep’ , by mail. 

The man waited a full week—a most unusually 
long one, as it seemed to him—and then received a 
formidable-looking missive, some three thousand 
words in length. 

In it the — lady explained her position on 
the tobacco question, stated what she had always 
advocated as the best kind of baking-powder, told 
him that it was with a feeling of deep gratification 
that she accepted the honor he had done her, and 
hoped that she should always faithfully preserve 
the traditions of good housekeeping, ete. He was 
nearly dead with exhaustion when he reached the 
postscript, which read: 

“You are so full of politics, that I thought it 
might please you to have your suit accepted as 
— are accepted by presidential candi- 

ates.” 


~~ 
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Waiting for Expert Information. 


One of the stories told at the expense of Boston’s 
extreme respect for the opinion of its critics is 
amusing. 


A lady who had been at a great concert one 
evening was asked the next day: 

“Did you enjoy the music last evening?” 

“T really don’t know. I got up too late this 
morning to see the Advertiser, and the Transcript 
hasn’t come out yet.” 
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few days before Mrs. Bentley had said: “I wish 
we could have a mess of fish. It has been so long 
since we have had any.” And this fishing excur- | 
sion was the answer to her wish. 

A hatchet, a shovel and several baskets were 


| all the fishing-tackle they carried in the big wagon- 


sled. It was a fine morning, cold but clear. The 
sun was very bright, the sky very blue, the snow 
very white and the trees and fences looked blacker 
and the red barns redder than they usually did. 


| The bells jingled gaily and the boys shouted now 


Winter Joy. 


Oh, the jolly, jolly snow! 
Oh, the jolly, jolly snow! 
Let us leap in it and roll in it and toss it to and fro. 
It is coming for the boys, 
Hear the frolic and the noise 
As joyfully they welcome it—ho! ho! - 


With a merry, merry shout, 
Oh, a gay and gleeful shout, 
Witha hustle and a bustle and a tramping all about, 
With faces beaming bright 
And eyes with joy alight, 
Now watch them as they bring the coasters out. 
For the moon is on the hill 
And the winter night is still 
Till broken by a score of boys hurrahing with a will. 
Now down the steep they go 
With a rush—ha! ha! ho! ho! 
With merriment the frosty air they fill— 
With the greeting loud they bring 
To the jovial Winter King, 

As frolicking and rollick- 
ing their happy voices 
ring, 

While echoes far and 
wide 
Take up the tuneful tide 

And back and forth the 

joyful music fling. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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Winter -Fishing. 

Forty years ago this 
winter, one dark, cold 
morning, four boys were 
sleeping in their little bare 
room in an old farmhouse 
in Iowa. 

Some one came down 
the hall, but they did not 
hear. The door opened 
softly, and their father 
stepped into the room, 
candle in hand. 

Frost sparkled on the 
white walls and window- 
panes, as the rays of the 
candle lit up the room. 

The father hesitated a 
moment, as if he hated to 
disturb the boys. 

“George!’’ he said. 

The oldest boy, who 
was about sixteen, opened 
his eyes and half sat up 
in bed. 

“Shall we go?” asked 
the father. “If we are to 
go, you must get up at 
once.’” 

George was out of bed 
before his father was done 
speaking. 

“Of course we’re going ! 
Here, Hal! Wake up!” 

And he snatched the 
covers off his younger brother, who slept with | 
him. Hal grumbled and tried to pull the covers 
back. 

“Can’t go fishing if you don’t get up,” said 
George, with chattering teeth, as he began to pull 
on his clothing. 

That seemed to change Hal’s mind, and he also 
tumbled out and began to dress. Their father 
set the candle on the stand and went out. The 
boys were soon dressed, and before they left the 
room George bent over the bed where the two | 
little brothers, eleven and nine years old, were | 
still sound asleep. 

“Here, you little sleepy-heads,” he said, “do | 
you remember that this is the day we are going | 
fishing ?’’ 

They began to rub their eyes. | 

“Don’t get up just yet,” George said. ‘Father’s | 
making the fire, and we're going to do the chores. | 
You lie still a few minutes, and then take your 
clothes out in the kitchen and dress. It’s fear- 
fully cold.” 

Just as the sun rose the four boys and their 
father, well bundled up and warm, came out of 
the house to the wagon-sled. The three youngest 
boys climbed into the back of the wagon-bed, 
which was full of hay, and their father wrapped 
them well in blankets and buffalo-robes. Then 
he got up on the seat, where George was already 
sitting, put a lighted lantern between his feet, 
tucked in the fur robe, drew a large pair of mittens 
over his heavy gloves, waved a good-by to the 
mother, who stood at the window, clucked to the 
horses, and away they flew over the hard-packed 
snow, with bells a-jingle. 

They were on their way to a little lake, about 
five miles away, where the fish were always very 
fine. It had been the severest winter known 
there for many years. The Mississippi River, 
which flowed past their farm, had been frozen 


and then, just because they couldn’t keep still. 
When they came to the lake the boys jumped out 
and began to run about to warm their numbed 
limbs, all except George, who took the hatchet 
and baskets and followed his father out upon the 
frozen pond. 

Mr. Bentley went to a point at about the centre 
of the pond and shovelled away the snow from 
quite a large space. Then, with the hatchet, he 
broke a large hole in the ice. Then he waited for 
a moment, shovel in hand. 

“Bring the basket close, George,” he said, and 
a moment later a shout from George brought the 
other boys to the spot. 

And no wonder! The water in the hole was 
churned and splashed by hundreds of fish, all 


trying frantically to get a breath of the air | 


so long shut out by the thick ice. Some of 
them even jumped out on the ice, and the boys 
picked them up and put them in the baskets. 











COMPANION. 


Mr. Bentley dipped his shovel into the hole and 
brought it out full of squirming fish, which he 
put into the basket. Again and again he shovelled | 
them out, until all the baskets were full, and still | 
the hole seemed as full as ever of their writhing, 
splashing bodies, their sharp noses and gaping | 
mouths lifted for an instant out of the water, and | 
then crowded down again by some fresh arrival | 
from the dark, muddy bottom of the lake. 

Father picked up one of the baskets and started 
for the sled. 

“Poor creatures,” he said, “it seems a pity to 
take advantage of your need. But we have done 
a kindness to those we left in the pond,”’ he added, | 
“for they would soon have all died for want | 
of air.” | 

The boys were following him with the baskets 
and tools, and soon they were on their way home. | 
They stopped at every farmhouse they passed, 
and left a mess of fish, and yet when they reached 
home they had still a bushel-basket full, and | 
enjoyed many a good fish dinner from it. 

FANNIE L. BRENT. | 





| 
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“TELL me something peculiar to Vermont,” 
said the teacher. “Dey all sleeps in stone 
beds,” said Hans. “Why, how do you know 
that?” asked the teacher. “The book say ‘great 
beds of rock is found dere,’” said Hans. 


ont 





A WINTER WALK WITH MAMMA. 


The Snow Helper. 


With a soft, white woolly blanket 
It covered mamma’s vines; 

It assisted papa greatly 

With his logging ’mid the pines. 
Aunt Dinah laughed with gladness 
For it whitened out her clothes; 
It took the smart so quickly 
From Mary’s frost-bit nose! 

It made the day all sunshine 

For poor lame Brother Ned, 

By giving him a ride upon 

His double-runner sled. 

’Most everything gives pleasure 
To some one—don’t you know? 
Suppose you all take notice 

To see if it isn’t so! 


A. F. CALDWELL. 


or 


A Literary Monkey. 


The girls and boys of the Walker Street School 
were given a day’s outing at the Zodlogical Garden 
for the purpose of studying natural history from 
personal observation. 

Such fun as they did have, to be sure! There 
was a great flutter and flurry and a_ hurried 
snatching up of wraps and lunch-boxes when the 
teachers came to the door and announced that the 
cars were waiting to convey them to the garden. 

A great many curious and amusing things hap- 
pened during the day, but little Mary Horton | 
declared that her experience was the funniest of all. 

She was standing before one of the monkey- 
houses with a number of other girls and boys 
who were busy “taking notes,” for the pupils 
were expected to relate their experiences in the 
form of a composition. 

One brigift-eyed little monkey watched the; 
young students very intently and appeared to be | 
deeply interested in them. 


| ment, broke the point from the pencil. 


this did not satisfy him, for out came the hand 
again. Mary, who was standing near the railing, 
leaned over and offered him her lead-pencil, saying, 
laughingly: “Perhaps this is a literary monkey | 
who would like a pencil to play with.” 

But the monkey did more than play with the | 
pencil. He was delighted with it and it must | 
have been what he was trying to get, for no sooner 
had he taken hold of it than he jumped over to | 
the wall of his cage and began to make marks | 
up and down the wail. 

An amused and approving crowd had gathered 
about the cage by this time and the monkey, in | 
the excitement of “showing off’’ his accomplish- 











The cunning creature immediately perceived | 
that the pencil had ceased making marks. He 
paused, looked at it in a puzzled manner, then 
came over to the bars where he could have a better | 
light and re-examined it for a few moments, and | 
then, you will hardly believe it, but it is an actual | 
fact, he seemed to discover where the trouble lay, 
for he began to bite off the wood with his sharp | 
little teeth till he had quite a long point of lead. | 

He held it up in triumph to his audience as | 
much as to say, “Don’t I know how to sharpen a 
pencil?” To satisfy himself that the point was 
all right he tried it on the ledge. Finding that it | 
wrote again he turned back to the wall and 
resumed his scratching. 

During his literary labors he broke his pencil 
five or six times, and every time he did so he| 
stopped and “‘sharpened”’ it anew. 

When he had the pencil worn to quite a small 
stump he appeared to think he had distinguished | 
himself sufficiently for one day, for he very gravely 
returned the pencil, and giving the delighted crowd 
a knowing wink he retired to a corner of his cage. 

He could not be induced to repeat the perform- 


over since early in November; frozen without | his hand through the bars and tried to reach | few of the cakes and the peanuts that con 


even an air-hole. 
All the sloughs and ponds were frozen, and a | 


them. He evidently wanted something. 
One of the children handed him a peanut but | 


| fairly showered upon him. 


Susie M. Best. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1, 
CHARADES—FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
I. 
* first may be a famous flag; 
My second far outshines it; 
My whole was rugged as a crag, 
But ne’er in battle did he lag, 
And, though a partisan intense, 
His fame rests on such great events 
No party line confines it. 


Il. 
If statesmen strong or lawyers keen, 
For purpose dark, or base and mean, 
To weave my first in silence tried, 
They found my last spread far and wide, 
When by my whole the truth was told, 
And through the land his great words rolled. 


III. 
A common nickname is my first; 
My next outweighs a dozen men; 
My whole was long in public life, 
A man of force, inured to strife, 
Who in big books his deeds rehearsed, 
And served the West with tongue-and pen. 


IV. 
My first the dark and si- 
lent grave must be; 

My last is loved for gen- 
tle mirth; 
My whole won fame in 
Western life 
But in New England had 
his birth. 
v. 
My first is what the Turks 
would call 
A Yankee in the Sultan’s 
land ; 
My next’s a Yankee city 
where 
Men make the things 
wherein they stand ; 
And from near by my 
whole set out, 
With little but his young 
heart stout, 
Great talents and the 
printer’s art, 
To build for freedom, 
strong and sure, 
A citadel that would en- 
dure. 
VI. 
Myfirst is what one should 
not do; 
My next is oft impera- 
tive ; 
My whole was rich in 
ey er true 
That made law right de- 
clarative. 


Vil. 
To do my first and give 
my last 
Would often mean a 
wanton waste, 
And though my whole to 
station great 
Was lifted by the tragic 
fate 
Of one who o’er him had 
been piece, 
He gained there little last- 
ing power 
And long outlived his 
fame’s best hour. 


VIII. 
A fierce, swift fish is called 


Ee: +S Sanda — . 2 ie 4 
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men live; 
My whole rose to a sta- 
tion high 
Which no land save his 
own could give, 
But in his triumph lurked the doom 
That quickly hurled him to the tomb. 


IX. 
Let him who tries my first to do, 
Whatever station he ~~ 4 hold, 
Upon my last keep watch most true, 
Though if they’d serve him as my whole, 
He then might reach a shining goal. 


z. 
ms first a cook can do with eggs; 
No earthly master knows my last; 
= | whole, a leader shrewd and strong, 
as won much praise by labors vast, 
That on a sure foundation wide 
The nation’s credit might abide. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose the first and last letters of a word 
meaning in tatters, and make a weapon. For 
example, ragged, dagger. 

In the same way transpose the first and last 
letters of a little bag, and make door-fasteners. 

n the same way transpose the first and last 
letters of to strike, and make sending forth. 

In the same way transpose the first and last 
as of to sink through, and make a delicious 
ruit. 

In the same way transpose the first and last 
letters of a widow’s portion, and make impelled by 
oars. 

In the same war pramagene the first and last 
letters of talking wildly, and make one who rescues. 

In the same way transpose the first and last 
letters of fastened with cord, and make food. 

In the same way transpose the first and last 
letters of a colt, and make to lounge about. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Lapp, Swede, Pole, Greek, Spaniard, Finn, 
Belgian, German, Corsican, Cuban, Dane. 

2. Steal, slate, tales, teals, least, stale. 

3. Fate, late, rate, date, state, trait, gate, wait. 

4. Ewe, wee; eels, else; snail, nails; flea, leaf; 
swine, wines; asp, spa. 


5. Void. 
6. Primrose. 
7. Tea, teal; cow, cowl; Anna, annal; sea, seal; 


Finally he thrust | ance, but he graciously condescended to accept a pane, panel; bow, bowl; grave, gravel; pea, peal; 


shaw, shawl 
8. Astute. 
9. Yard. Board. Burns. Cat-o’-nine-tails. 
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Tue NATIONAL FINANCES.—The first half | 
of the current fiscal year closed the last day of 
December; and the Treasury figures show the 
deficiency for the half year to have been nearly 
$38,000,000. As compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, the receipts 
fell off about $10,000,000 and the expenditures 
increased about $12,500,000. December, however, 
showed a surplus of receipts over expenditures, 
the first that has appeared in the Treasury | 
accounts since June. 


Tue Frencu SENATE.—The French Senate 
consists of three hundred members, and with the 
exception of a few remaining Life Senators, the 
members hold office for nine years, one-third 
retiring every three years. The choice is made | 
by the joint action of three groups of electors, 
comprising communal and municipal delegates, 
the members of the councils general and district 
councils, and the deputies in each department. | 
The triennial election of Senators took place the 
first Sunday in January, and resulted in a 
considerable majority for the Moderate Republi- 
cans. The Radicals, who had hoped to make a 
material change in the composition of the Senate, 
carried only eighteen seats. 

Tue OFrrictAL Count.—Maryland was the 
last state to complete the official canvass of the 
vote of November 3, 1896, and the result was 
announced on the last day of the year. A tabu- 
lation of all the official returns shows that the 
total vote of the forty-five states was 13,886,503. 
The vote for McKinley, Republican, was 7,101,- 
401; for Bryan, Democrat and People’s Party, | 
6,470,656; for Palmer, National Democratic or 
gold standard, 135,956; for Levering, Prohibition, | 
130,560; for Bentley, National or bolting Prohi- | 
bition, 14,392; for Matchett, Socialist, 33,538. 
MeKinley’s plurality was 630,745, and his major- 
ity over all, 316,299. 





A FILIBUSTERING STEAMER eal 
little steamer Commodore, which left Jackson- | 
ville January first, with a cargo of arms and | 
ammunition for the Cuban insurgents, sprang | 
a leak the day after and sank, about twenty miles | 
off the Florida coast. A part of the crew escaped | 
in boats, and the others were drowned. The 
circumstanees under which the Commodore 
sailed were unusual. She was loaded openly at 
Jacksonville, and clearance papers were secured 
from the custom-house authorities in regular form. 
The port named as her destination was Cienfuegos, 
on the southern coast, and the consignee was 
President Cisneros of the Cuban Republic. 

Tue LAw IN THE CASE.— Attorney-General 
Harmon has given the opinion that the mere sale 
or shipment of arms and munitions of war to Cuba 
is not a violation of international law, even though 
there is reason to believe that they are intended 
for use against Spain. He has arided, however, 
that the goods, and sometimes the ship carrying 
them, are subject to seizure by the government 
within whose jurisdiction they may go, if domestie 
laws and regulations are violated. It appears 
that Spanish law forbids the importation of arms 
into Cuba without special permission. The 
Spanish vice-consul at Jacksonville, on this 
account, refused to visé the papers of the Com- 
modore, and he also protested against her being 
allowed to depart. 

INCREASED Activity.—The United States 
is making increased effort to stop filibustering. 
In addition to several revenue cutters, two war- 
ships, the Newark and the Raleigh, have been 
for some time watching Florida ports to prevent 
the departure of illegal expeditions ; and recently 
orders have been issued for sending the dynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius and the armed despatch vessel 
Dolphin to Florida waters to reénforce the fleet 
already there. The Vesuvius is very swift, and 
being also of light draught, will be particularly 
useful in pursuing suspected vessels into shallow 
waters. 

ITALY AND BrRAziL.—The relations between 
Italy and Brazil became recently somewhat 
strained, because of attacks made upon Italian 
colonists and insults to the Italian flag in Brazil. 
The Italian government sent over special commis- 
sioners to make inquiry and demand reparation. 
The Brazilian legislature has met the demand by 
voting an indemnity of one million dollars; and 
the incident is closed. 


REcENT DEATHS.—Among well-known men 
who have recently died are Archbishop Fabre, 
the head of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of 
Montreal; William H. Hatch, for sixteen years 
a Representative in Congress from Missouri, and 
author of the so-called “anti-option’”’ bill, which 
aimed to prevent speculation in agricultural prod- 
ucts; John Meredith Read, formerly American 
Minister to Greece; J. B. McCullagh of St. Louis, 
chief editor of the Globe-Democrat of that city 
and one of the most experienced journalists of 
the West; Rear-Admiral Joseph S. Skerrett, for 
more than forty years an officer of the United States 
Navy ; and General Francis A. Walker, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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A MysTEeRIous ANIMAL.—In describing his | 
recent explorations among the Solomon Islands, | 
Lieutenant Somerville of the British navy tells of 
“9 rarely seen hairy animal” inhabiting the jun- 
oles in the interior of New Georgia Island. The 
natives fear it as an evil spirit, believing that it 
can inflict sickness and death upon those who see 
it. Lieutenant Somerville was unable to obtain 
a glimpse of the animal, but his companion, 
Lieutenant Weigall, on one occasion saw a hairy 
animal at the edge of the jungle, but could not 
vet near enough to form a clear idea of its appear- 
ance. It is thought that it may resemble an 
anthropoid ape, but a native who had seen a 
monkey on shipboard said it was not very like the 
animal of the jungle. Great difficulty is expe 
rienced in penetrating the jungle on account of 
the wonderful density of the vegetation. 

NinE, MILeEs Up.—During the experiments 
lately undertaken at Paris for the exploration of 
the upper air, a free balloon, carrying self-record- 
ing instruments, attamed an elevation of 49,200 
feet, or nearly nine and onethird miles and 
recorded a temperature of 76° F. below zero. 

OXYGEN AND MUSHROOMS.—A singular way 
of removing oxygen from the air by the aid of a 
plant is described by Dr. T, L. Phipson in the 
Chemical News. Inside a glass bell-jar, sus- 
pended over water, is placed a mushroom, and 
sunlight is allowed to fall upon the plant. The 
mushroom absorbs the oxygen from the air in the 
jar, and the carbonic acid formed during the 
process is absorbed by the water, which gradually 
rises in the jar to one-fifth of its height. The 
mushroom now dries up; but its animation is 
only suspended, as may be proved by introducing 
beside it a green plant, when it will reecommence 
to vegetate, being nourished by the oxygen exhaled 
from the fresh plant. 








A WANDERING LAKE.—The Swedish ex- 
plorer of Central Asia, Sven Hedin, 
latest information concerning the ‘“‘wandering’’ of 


gives the | 
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lake Nor in the Gobi desert, a phenomenon | Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 


about which contradictory views have been enter- | 
tained. 
the lake from the west, brings down, during the | 
period of high water late in summer, a great 
quantity of silt, which has the effect of driving 
the lake, lying on the level floor of the desert, 
toward the southeast. But the summer wind, 
drifting the surface sand and darkening the 
heavens with dust, blows generally from the 
northeast, and it, too, tends to drive the lake 
before it. The combined effect of the urging by 
the wind and the river is to force the lake south- 
ward. Yet, Sven Hedin thinks, the migration of 
the lake is not constant in direction, but it shifts 
back and forth intermittently, according as the 
circumstances change. 





NEw USE FOR THE PHONOGRAPH.—The | 
exploring expedition under Lieutenant Hourst, | 
which recently returned from the upper reaches | 
of the river Niger, carried phonographs with 
which the war-songs of the natives were recorded. | 

A SELF-Movine Cas.—The first automobile 
cab, shaped like a landaulet and driven by a 
petroleum motor, has just been placed in the 
streets of Paris, and the experiment excites great | 
interest in the French capital. The speed of the | 
vehicle can be varied at will between six and | 
sixteen miles an hour. Its entire length is less 
than ten feet, while the length of an ordinary cab 
with horse attached is more than sixteen feet. 

BRILLIANT MouNTAIN FLOWERs.— All 
who have made pedestrian tours through the Alps 
remember the vivid beauty of the mountain flowers. 
Comparisons lately made by Doctor Dufour 
show that the superior purity and splendor of 
floral colers in the Alps are not imaginary, or a 
mere effect of contrast. The reds, blues and 
yellows of the mountain blossoms are much more 
intense than those of the same species of flowers 
grown at ordinary levels. The leaves, also, have 
a deeper and richer green, and microscopic exam- 
ination shows that chlorophyl is more abundant 
in Alpine plants than in those of the plains. 
One fact which seems quite natural, yet is very 
interesting, is that on the mountains plants have 
relatively smaller aérial organs and larger subter- 
ranean ones. Thus, a graceful flower which, in 
the plains, is seen nodding at the summit of an 
aspiring stem, will be found high on the mountain 
slopes hugging the soil, anchored by comparatively 
heavy roots, and beaming up with accentuated 
beauty from the ground. 

Licut WirHout HEAT.—One of the things 
which inventors would like much to accomplish 
is the production of light without heat. Nature 
proves by the example of the firefly and the glow- | 
worm that the thing can be done. Experiments 
at the Physical Institute in Berlin have lately 
shown—what had long been believed without 
direct measurement of the temperature—that the 
light radiated from a Geissler tube, when an elec- 
trie current passes through it, is accompanied by 
very little heat. This accords with the view that | 
we must look to electricity for a solution of the 
probiem of ‘‘cold light.” 
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‘How to EARN a Gold Watch. 


WE WANT TO INTRODUCE OuR TEAS, 
SPICES, AND BAKING POWDER. 

JY 
Stem 
warranted. 
Gentlemen, open face or hunting case ; 
High-Grade Bicycle; 75 |bs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 

| fora 
| Bicycle; 50 Ibs. for a Decorated Dinner Set ; 
Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 


25 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. for a Solid 


Ring; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 8 Ibs. for a pair of Barney 
90 Ibs 


& Berry Skates ; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains ; 
for a Sewing Machine 

DEAR MR. BAKER: 
know of my experience. 


when a girl of sixteen. Your 


pairs. 
easily earned in three days, and the Silver Watch, 
Christmas Present, made my little sister happy. 
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or I was recently married. 
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rs for my new home. The work is easy, for e 
| | pea 44 tea, and our neighbors like to get your 
| fres A goods coml 
We pay the express or freight if cash is sent with order. 
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Watch in two sizes for Ladies and one size for 
175 Ibs. for a Ladies’ 
too Ibs 
Girls’ Bicycle; 2 0 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 


I would like some of your agents to 
I earned my first watch (silver) 
plan was new then and 
peosie said | would be humbugged, but the watch has 
ept perfect time ever since, costing me nothing for re 
I have one of your Gold Watches now which was 


Though 
have earned a Dinner Set for mother and a Bicycle for 
myse wy will not recognize my name as that of a former 
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Heavy Beveled Crystal. 


Watch an 
am _ Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 
1% dozen packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bliine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine 
at our own risk. You go among your neigh- 
bors and sell it. Send us the money that 
you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face. 


It is Guaranteed to Keep Accurate 
and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


COMPANY, CONCORD JUNCTION, 





MASS. 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional peee* over eight—which is the number 


given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
pecans to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after. the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Nae 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE SICK-BED. 


In arranging the sick-bed the two essential 
things to be thought of are the comfort of the 
patient and, after that, the convenience of the 
nurse. 

The bedstead should be firm, light and simple. 
If it is firm, it cannot be easily jarred; if it is light, 
it can be easily moved; and if it is simple, it can 
be easily kept clean. All these requirements are 
met in the plain iron bedstead, which has the 
additional advantage that its width and height are 
adapted both to the needs of the patient and the 
convenience of the nurse. 

If the bedstead is light, it is better to have only 
the head-end provided with castors, otherwise the 
bed will move too easily. By lifting the foot-end 
off the floor the bed can be moved and guided 
without causing the patient the least discomfort. 

The mattress should be sufficiently soft and 
yielding to be perfectly comfortable for the patient, 
but not so yielding as to allow his body to sink 
into it. It is very difficult to make a sick person 
comfortable on a sagging mattress. 

Feather beds should never be used in cases of 
sickness. They are uncomfortable for the patient, 
it is impossible to keep them clean, almost of 
necessity they keep the patient’s body unneces- 
sarily warm, and they are extremely inconvenient 
for the nurse. 

To prevent the mattress from becoming soiled, 
a good-sized piece of waterproof material—prefer- 
ably a rubber blanket—should be smoothly spread 
over it before the under sheet is put on. This 
sheet should be large enough to be securely 
tucked under the edges of the mattress, and the 
greatest care should be taken to smooth out all 
the creases. 

The pillows should be thoroughly aired at least 
once a day, and whenever the pillow-slip becomes 
soiled, or damp with perspiration, a clean one 
should be substituted. Changing and shaking up 
the pillows when they have become hard and 
mussed is a small service, but very refreshing to 
the patient. 

The covering for the sick-bed—other than the top 
sheet—should vary according to the temperature 
of the room, the nature of the sickness, the 
feelings of the patient and the season of the year. 
Whatever these conditions, the covering should 
be as light as is consistent with the comfort of the 
patient. 


BABOON SOLDIERS. 


Man is not the only animal who carries on his 
warfare by means of organized bands, and calls in 
the forces of nature to assist him. The German 
naturalist and traveller, Brehm, witnessed in 
Central Africa fights that were conducted in as 
orderly a manner as if the warriors had been 
really men, instead of only somewhat like them in 
form. 

The actors in the play were baboons, and their 
enemies were in one case the traveller’s dogs, 
though the baboons were ready to fight with any 
creature that attacked them, man only excepted; 
and he owed his exemption solely to the fact that 
the baboons could not often gain a point of 
vantage. 

The naturalist himself was once stoned out of a 
pass in a very few minutes by these creatures, 
who sprang upon ledges and stones, looked down 
for a few moments on the valley, growling, snarling 
and screaming, and then began to roll down 
stones with so much vigor and adroitness that the 
intruders took to flight. The baboons evidently 
knew the value of coéperation, for the naturalist 
saw two of them combine their efforts in order 
to set a particularly heavy stone rolling. One 
monkey, bent on making the most of his missile, 
was seen to carry a stone up a tree, that he might 
hurl it with greater effect. 

On the occasion when the dogs attacked the 
baboons, the baboons were crossing a valley, and 
as usual during a march, the females and young 
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were in the centre, the males heading the column 
and bringing up the rear. As the dogs rushed 
upon them, only the females took to flight. 

The males turned and faced the enemy, growl- 
ing, beating the ground with their hands, and 
opening their mouths wide, so as to show their 
glittering teeth. They looked so fierce and 
malicious that the dogs—Arab greyhounds, accus- 
tomed to fight successfully with hyenas and other 
beasts of prey—shrank back. By the time they 
were encouraged to renew the attack, the whole 
herd had made their way, covered by the rear- 
guard, to the rocks, one six months’ old monkey 
alone excepted. 

This little monkey sat on a rock, surrounded by 
the dogs, but he was not long left in his perilous 
position. An old baboon stepped from a cliff near 
by, advanced toward the dogs, keeping them in 
check by threatening gestures and sounds, picked 
up the baby monkey and carried it to a place of 
safety on the cliff, while the whole crowd of 
baboons watched the act of heroism and shouted 
their battle-cry. 


WHAT TO SAY ABOUT THE BABY. 


The average man is apt to feel a little at a loss 
when a fond father or mother holds up before him 
a mite of a red-faced baby. Something must be 
said, of course, and if possible, something pretty. 
Well, here is a list of remarks, compiled by a 
benevolent contributor to an English magazine, 
any one of which will do in such an emergency, if 
nothing more original suggests itself: 


“Isn’t he sweet! He looks just like you!” 

“T think he is going to look like his father!’ 

“Oh, what dear little fingers! Do let me see his 
dear little toes!” 

“Isn’t he large!” 

“Isn’t he a tiny darling!” 

“How bright he seems!” 

“Did you ever see such a sweet little mouth!” 

“Isn’t he just too sweet for anything!” 

“The dear little darling! I never saw so young 
a baby look so intelligent!” 

“Do, please, let me hold him just a minute.” 

The first of the above remarks has the advantage 
of killing two birds with one stone, so to speak. 
The last is put forth with some misgivings. 
Awkward bachelors are advised to think twice 
before making use of it. 


FRIENDLY MOCKING-BIRD. 


Who would not live in Florida, to have a 
dooryard neighbor such as is described in the 
following paragraph from the Savannah News? 


A mocking-bird serves as a night-watchman at 
the residence of R. F. Bettes at Tampa, Florida, 
and notifies the poe | of the coming of dawn 
every morning by pec ing on the window-pane. 
Often when the doors are left ajar the bird comes 
inside and perches on the chairs and about the 


room. 

It will allow the family to come very close, and 
shows marked attention to Mrs. Bettes and her 
little daughter. When they start out for a visit it 
follows them some distance, and then returns to 
the yard. When they return it appears very glad 
and will fly all about them, and gives evidence of 
its joy in other ways. 

é children feed it, and when the family meal 
is to be served, if the window is not raised it 
makes its presence known by pecking on the 
window. During the day it gets into a neighboring 
bush or tree and sings for hours at a time. 


A LOFTY PERCH. 


A Philadelphia exchange tells of four riggers 
who recently had an exciting experience. They 
were at work on a standpipe at the Bristol 
water-works, when the scaffold gave way, leaving 
them imprisoned on the top of the pipe, one 
hundred and forty feet in the air. 


One of the riggers, more daring than his com- 

panions, slid down a small rope and reached the 

round in safety; but the other three were afraid 
venture. There they sat for hours. 

When dinner-time came their pails were sent up 
to them by means of a pulley attached to the rope 
by which their companion had descended, and 
they made a meal under circumstances which 
would have taken away the appetite of ordinary 
mortals. 

It was not until nearly dark that a block and 
tackle could be attached to the rim of the pipe, 
and the workmen were lowered from their perilous 
pe 


WHAT MADE IT YAWN? 


Travel, which adds charm to the conversation of 
an agreeable person, sometimes renders a bore 
more tiresome than ever. 


“And there I stood, Aunt Susan,” said Miss 
Porter’s slow-speaking but long-winded nephew, 
who had been droning on, about his summer in 
Switzerland, for some hours since the old lady’s 
cyes had begun to droop in the lamplight—‘and 
there I stood, Aunt Susan, with the abyss yawning 
in front of me.” 

“William,” said Aunt Susan, speaking as one 
who has jong kept silence, “was that abyss 
—— before you got there, or did it begin 
afterward?” 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


The Washington Post records a pathetic saying 
of a child: 


A Washington lady was passing one of the 
orphan asylums of the city, and as is her praise- 
worthy custom, nodded across the fence to a 
couple of forlorn little waifs playing in the yard. 
Before she was out of hearing one of the little 
girls said to the other: 

“Isn’t she just lovely?” 

And the other, with a wistful sigh, answered: 
“Yes, and p’r’aps my mother is just like her; 
just think!” 


A GREEK-ENGLISH PUN. 


The Watchman records a witticism of the late 
Professor Kendrick, of Rochester University. 


Maping che day in the class-room remarked that 
the Greek preposition eis invariably means “into,”’ 
he was reminded by one of his pupils that a 
professor in another college had asserted the 


“Well,” was the reply, “if that be true, I can 
only say that he has slipped up on the eis, that is 
all.” 


COMPANION. 


Burnctt’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. [Adv. 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. (Adv. 
STAMP COLLECTORS i} Send 10 cts. for 1000 “*Per- 

fect” Stamp Hinges, 
best made k 1 


Pocket Album, 6 cts.—with 100 stamps, all 








different, Egypt, Colombia, Peru, etc., 15 cts. Approval 
Books. 50% com. Agts. wanted. Write to-day for new Price 
Lists, ete., Free. F.rcelsior Stamp Co., Hoosick Fails,N. ¥. 
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For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. S. W. Oey, Danbury, Conn., says: 
‘<I have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 



















YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
can easily acquire 
A Thorough and 
Practical Business 
Education 
AT THEIR OWN HOMES 


the most inexpensive and 
convenient method thou- 
sands of young men and women in all parts of the 
United States will gladly testify. Distance is no bar- 
rier, as the work is accomplished entirely through cor- 
respondence. A Tr esson costs only 10 cents, 
and shows you how thorough is the system we employ. 
Interesting Catalogue free to all who write. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
No. A-1, College Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


$5 FOR A TOMATO 
P 








The Engraving shows the most won- 
derful Tomato ever offered, which was 
Finley, Salem, 





other vee 

the best quality. 

and each one produced from 1 to 
2bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one tho 
whoie season, and Oct. 15 was still 


Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once grown you 
will have no others. e own all 
the seed there is, and will pay 
for 1 of them weighin 

bs. Plant some, you may ge 
the 3 ib. tomato. Instructions 
with seed and how to gr hem. 

FIRS N MARKET CAB. 
BAGE is the earliest kind in the world 
and you will have heads weeks before 
your neighbors. 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Cabbage of all. Is all head and 
always sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 Ibs. 

JAPANESE CLIMBING CU- 
CUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
Japan. Will climb a trellis,wire netting 
or any support Sto 8 ft. Great curiosity. 
GOLDEN GLOBE ONION, is @ splendid variety, early, 


round, feo ane excellent keepers. 

EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP, is the earliest in 
the world, easy grown, good size, white as snow. 

7 We will send a — each of above 6 splendid varieties 
and our Great Catalogue for only 25 ets. If you mention 
this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send free for the 
ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 61, Rose Hill, N. ¥. 
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NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 103 Reade St., New York. 








During the long winter 
evenings it’s a good time 
to think about your ’97 
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Facts speak louder than 
advertisements and: : : 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLES 


* Speak for themselves. : 
(By) os 
y 70,000 were sold in ’96. 
~ ’97 Models are strong, 
light, comfortable, fast — 
Pp Warts. 2s se } 
Send for ’97 Catalogue. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN BRANCH, 36 WARREN ST., N. Y. 
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Pears’ Soap beauty more beautiful. 


Twenty International Awards. Get the Genuine. 
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Unashamed Cowards. 


Captain Philo MeGiffin, the American officer 
who commanded a Chinese battle-ship in the) 
recent war with Japan, had some curious experi- 
ences with both his subordinates and his superiors 
of the native race. Most of the common sailors 
under him fought well; many of the officers 

‘ did not, and his troubles with them began at 
the battle of the Yalu, in the very first of the 
fray. 

“I saw our navigating lieutenant, a Fuchau 
man,—all a cowardly lot,—disappear, pale as a 
ghost, from the starboard turret at the second 
shot,”’ he said, in a recent interview. 

“| had occasion to give him a bit of my mind, a 
little later. Something had gone wrong with the 
training engine of one of the turrets, and I was 
obliged to go down into the armored place below 
to put it to rights. As I was getting down some- 
body caught hold of my legs and tried to stop me, 
shouting out : 

“*There’s no room for any more here—you 
must go somewhere else to hide!’ 

“T looked down, and saw the navigating officer 
and some half a score more crouching there in 
mortal fear. I was so mad with the navigating 
lieutenant that I let him have one in the chest 
with my foot, knocking all the wind out of him. 
They let me go down after that, and so I was 
enabled to put the engine to rights.” 

That was bad enough ; but still worse was the 
frank and utter cowardice of Commodore Lin, 
Captain McGiffin’s senior officer on board the 
flag-ship. At the very beginning of the manceuvres 
that warlike gentleman, observing the Japanese 
ships temporarily drawing off, cried out, joyfully, 
in English, with the only English oath he knew 
to emphasize his words, that they were retiring ; 
and continued for some time to stride up and down 
the bridge, ecstatically clapping his hands and 
shouting, ‘They retire! They retire!’’ They did 
not retire, as he was presently disappointed to 
discover ; but Captain McGiffin was fortunately 
somewhat prepared by the little episode to dis- 
pense with assistance from the commodore during 
the impending fight. Nevertheless, the battle had 
been for some time in progress before he became 
aware of the full effect it had produced upon poor 
Lin’s nervous organization. 

“Every little while,” he said, “I heard a 
strange noise in the conning-tower below me. It 
was more like the howling of a dog than anything 
else I can liken it to, and I was very curious to 
know what it could be. However, I had not 
time to inquire then. But after a while I had 
occasion to go down into the conning-tower, in 
order to fight the ship, when, to my astonishment, 
who should I see but my worthy captain! He was 
lying grovelling on his stomach, jabbering as fast. 
as he could in Chinese,—praying, in fact, praying 
and cursing in the same breath,—and every time a 
shot struck the ship he howled like a dog. I 
shall never forget the sight, nor the sound, as long 
as I live. 

“T felt inclined to kick him, although I didn’t. 
But all through the engagement I knew when a 
shot had struck us by his howls, though other- 
wise I was too much taken up with the fight to 
have noticed the impact of the shots.” 

It would have been scarcely to be wondered 
at, under the circumstances, that the Japanese 
were victorious, even had they not outnumbered 
their opponénts. Captain McGiffin explains the 
miserable poltroonery of such officers not by 
racial, but by class characteristics. They joined 
the navy simply for the pay and the position, and 
never wished or expected to fight; for they 
belonged to the mandarin class, and it was no 
part of their traditions to be brave and manly. 
When they were frightened they ran, if they 
could; and if they could not, allowed themselves 
to be as entirely mastered by their fear as if they 
were little children. 


+ 
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Extraordinary Names. 


A recent newspaper writer has been making a 
study of the “United States Postal Guide,” 
which he declares to be a volume quite enter- 
taining enough for summer reading, little as the 
average hammock-lounger and devotee of light 
literature might guess it to be so. Certainly, the 


facts he extracts are interesting, even though the d 


entire book may be a trifle too statistical for 
ordinary tastes. Take first the list of post-office 
names which are especially popular. 

“This is a liberty-loving country,”’ he says, “‘if 
sixty-two post-offices bearing that name with 
Villes, falls, groves, squares, corners and centres 
are any indication. There are twenty-three 
offices bearing the name of Independence; also 
twelve Jerichoes and nine Jerusalems ; numerous 
Mascots, and one Mesopotamia; twenty-eight 
Moscows, thirty Midways, nine Napoleons, 
twenty-two Quincys, thirty-six Riversides, innu- 
merable Rainbows, forty-five Salems, including 
villes, depots, etc., and no end of Scotts, with 
hills, dales, plains and stations affixed. Wash- 
ington is perpetuated in forty-seven post-offices, 
and there are one hundred and thirty-one Unions. 








Of the country’s famous men Lincoln seems to be 
|the favorite in selecting town titles, forty-five 
| being thus named. Others are Jefferson, Blaine 
jand Garfield, twenty-six each; Sheridan and 
Sherman, twenty-five; Garrison, fourteen, and 
McClellan, one. There are eighteen Gladstones.”’ 

But the odd names make a more interesting 
list than those so often repeated. It is hard to 
believe that some of them are real. Imagine 
addressing a love-letter to Catarrh, South Caro- 
lina; or a business circular to Looneyville; or a 
| temperance tract to Tipplersville ; or an invitation 
to a peace congress to Cannonball! All those are 
included; but they are no queerer than many 
others. Here are some: Croakville, Honey- 
suckle, Tarheel, Pope, Ninevca, Sania, Austerlitz, 
Daisydell, Pigeon Roost, Gimlet, Bonanza, Celery, 


Cromwell, Ep, Goforth, Grapevine, Trouble- 
some, Jamboree, Waterloo, Nonesuch, Temper- | 


Pulltight, Sweet Air, Spinks Corners, Yum 
Yum, Catlett, Get Up, Friskey, Halfway, Ink, 
Jackajones, Moonshine, O. K., Shoulderblade, 
Sweet Home, Vox Populi, Tribulation, Mouse- 
tail, Puckerbrush, Mud, Settendown, Gunpowder, 
Harmony, Saltpetre, Happyland, Cash, Dif- 
ficulty, Needmore, Quid Nune, Spot Cash, 
Thunderbolt, Morning Glory, Gin, Fate, Girl- 
town, Peachblow, Pipestem, Shuffietown, Skip, 
Society Hill, Tomalee, Whynot, Wildcat, Hay- 
cockrun, Huckleberry, Jug, Judy and Jingo. 
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Decimai Clocks. 


As the metric system of computation comes 
into general use, it is probable that our clocks and 
watches will ultimately “follow the fashion.” 
France has already made a beginning along this 
line. The decimal system divides the clock into 
ten instead of twelve sections. 


The geographical bureau of the French —o 
says the Westminster Gazette, has already 
adopted the decimal system, and it is urged that 
it diminishes the labor of ‘calculation by two- 
thirds and lessens the chances of mathematical 
error from four to one. The following is an 
outline of the rules of the decimal system as 
oped to timepieces : 

day, from midnight to the midnight 
Poon. dh is to be divided into one hundred equal 
parts, known as ‘ces.’ 

“The subdivisions are ‘decices’ or tenths, ‘cen- 
tices’ or hundredths ‘millices,’ or thousand 

“One of the main divisions, the ‘ces,’ is equal 
to fourteen minutes and twenty-four seconds, or 
almost a quarter of an hour.’ 

This, _ the scientists, is the easiest possible 
system, but the poor lay mind, we are afraid, will 
not quite agree with such a conclusion ; and six 
o’clock in the morning sounds as yet far more 

— than twenty-five ces, its decimal 
equi 


~~ 
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Kept His Word. 


A man who has made a failure of his life 
seldom regards himself with the philosophical 
spirit displayed by a certain New Hampshire 
vagabond. 


“When I was young,” this good-natured but 
shiftless person announced one day to a group of 
boys who were lounging about him on the : 
of the town hall, and watching the evolution o 
peculiar sort of whistle from a chip of mulbe ay 
wood, “when I was young I had all kinds of 
ideas and notions such as boys’ heads are full of. 
I had thoughts of being a lawyer or a minister, or 
ma ybe going to Congress or to foreign 

“It wa’n’t easy for me to make up my “mind 
what to do, there seemed to be so many ways 
open to me, as you might say. But there was 


one I was determined on. I’d be something 
or nothing.” 
was a pause, during which the whittler 


~~ allaaiias leted toy to see if 


Well boys,” he said, cheerfully, closing his 
jack-knife with a snap and dropping it into his 
a, when the inspection had proved satisfac- 

y, “there can’t anybody say but what I’ve 
lived up to that determination. 


it was 


- 
> 





Bread Flowers. 


A new way of making artificial flowers—out of 
bread—is described by a writer in Answers: 

All that is required is a loaf of fresh bread, 
some wire and a little coloring matter. According 
to a well-known maker of artificial flowers in the 
baie End of London, this novel- method is likely 

.— all others. Not only do these 
"7 ” flowers look —— like the real article 
when freshly made, but as the bread grows stale 


they assume a slightly withered appearance, 
which i is almost identical with that of a flower 
beginning to fade 


As a rule, artificial flowers can at once be 

by the unnaturally bright and fresh 

——- they present after being in the heated 

es of a ballroom or elsewhere for several 

but the fading power of bread flowers 

practically insures them against detection, even 
yy the eyes of an expert. 


——__ <-ee—____ 


Living and Learning. 
A small boy of New York City says that you 
have to learn as you grow older that some things 
the geography says are not true. 


He saw the great Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, in a several times, and every time 
during the 

“And the peograph y says,” this small boy 
remarks, “that the Chinese get up when we go to 
| bed, and go to bed when we get up!” 
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Sassafras, Maddog, Richelieu, Nazareth, Taffy, | 


ance, Birdie, Grubgulch, Polkadotte, Deweyrose, | 


| same tous by Express, Money Order 


Iam nothing!” | f 





COMPANION. 
-- BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


**Cures in a Day.”’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


PIANIO 


The Finest Piano can be easily and quickly ¢@ 
olished erany cme. ;Without theslightest possible 
a ury tot nish of the instrument. Removes 4 

s 





finger-marks, and the blue film on varnish, 
—F leaves the hard, high finish of a new instru- 
ment. Endorsed by. piano manufacturers as the 





only Safe Piano Polish. 8 
> All Dealers, or 50c. by mail. Agents Wanted. 
z Address _ PIANIO MFG. _CO., Boston. 5 








This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Watch. 


Size. Waltham or mnie bao a 


Send = orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Ba ng Powder (as perourprice- 
list). Wi - will amp goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 










Pf ates oo Order. On receipt of 

went, for Boods sent, we 
Pat ity y Mail. Order 
Blanks sent .j wy A. receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 





How long will * 
a Box of 


Chocolates 
and Bonbons last 
four young ladies ? 








They’ re So Delicious, 


you can’t let them alone while there’s one 
left in the box. You'll prize the dainty 
box when the Chocolates are gone. 
Eapressly for § For Sate by 
the Fine Trade. Leading Dealers, 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, °*5Atsntic Ave. 














Orange 
Marmalade. 


: Made of Sweet Florida 
) Oranges (no bitter fruit 
bi used). Made of juice and 
peel only, no pulp. 


Stilwheery 
Preserve. 


Made from strictly fresh, ripe 
berries taken when at their best. 
The choice material used gives it a 
body and flavor entirely different 
from ordinary ‘‘store’’ preserves. 


Preserved and 
Fresh Fruits. 


Selected ripe fruit. Prepared 
with that painstaking care that 
distinguishes all of Wales’ 
** home - made ”’ 
ordinary preserved fruits. 











There is no glucose, chemicals,“‘preservative”’ gorany 
adulteration in any goods bearing the name Wale 


Sold by Leading Grocers, and by 


GEO. E. WALES, - Newton Centre, Mass. 





| and poor ventilation. To in- 


|} etc. A bottle lasts a lifetime 


| 
| 
| 
~ | 


goods from | 


IIT. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year opens Sept. 16. Part tuition for clinical service 
20,000 med. calis in '%. Near Boston City Hospital. 
UGUSTUS P. CLARK, A. M., M. D., Dean. (Send 
Boston, Mass 


ms 


Jor Catalogue.) ‘A7 Shawmut Avenue. 





Take a Bottle of . 


Portsmouth 
Lavender 
Salts . 


with you when going 
to a lecture, theatre, 
concert or wherever 
there is liable to be a crowd 






+, : 


hale it is most pleasant and it 
instantly relieves Faintress 
Dizziness, Headache, Nausea, 





. ia leak 
See the ‘Y 


and by all Railroad News Agents 


25 cents | PRESTON 


Sold by principal Dealers 
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HOW RUBBERS SAVE |: 
YOU MONEY. . 
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Only the rich can afford wet f* 
feet. They’re acostly luxury. They 
mean doctors and medicine and }. 
nurses—all very expensive. Rub- Ff 
bers are prodigious money-savers, 
especially s 


CANDEE |: 
RUBBERS 5 


which are made of the best rub- [7 
ber, and are famous wearers—and }. 
famous lookers, too. Service and }- 
style—every Candee Rubber Boot - 
and Shoe has thesetwo. The Can- }, 
dee Rubber Co. are the oldest }- 


4 
33 
: 











Any Shoe Store. ; 
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MORE EGGS AND KEEP AT IT. 


NHOUSANDS of Successful Poultry-Keepers 
all over the country owe no small portion of 
their success to the practice of mixing with the 
' food given to — ee eve aia ad a —- 
quantity of . 


Sheridan's conor Powder, 


It keeps Hens and Chickens healthy and strong, 
makes P -ullets lay early and also makes Hens lay 
/ more eggs. By its use perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh and form 

is assured. We need hardly remind you 
that eggs sell for a good price at this season. 


Sold by TY Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-lb. can $1. 20. Six cans $5. Express paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 


















Poultry. containin, 


Perfect Hen House. 
. Low Cost Foultry House. 

Feeding for E: 7 
f Money in Hens as a successful raiser). 
. The Wyandottes (illustrated Description). 

White Breeds (Described and Illustrated). 
; The Langshans (Illustrated). 
. . Incubator Regulating (by Rankin). 

9 First Steps With Young Chicks. 

4 10. Home Made Incubators. 
J 
e 
. 
° 
e 
. 
e 
7 
. 
s 
* 
. 


PR seo 


ul yn ulture (by Hawkin 

12. About Duck Raising (illustrated). 

13. A Woman’s Way (How to Run an Incubator). 
14. Makinga Living W ith Poultry. 

15. A City Poultry Farm (Titustrated). 

16. Poultry ona pn 

17. Mr. Hunter’s Poultry Vards (Illustrated). 

18. House for Cold, also Hot Climate (Illustrated). 
19. Hot Water Brooder | System (Tilustrated). 

20. New England All Rig nt (Fanny Field). 


ordered separately, would cost $2.75. 
and Binder post-paid, 





Sen 
JOHNSON & COMPANY 


I. 8. 
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Worth Dollars every Poultry-Raiser 


are the practical, helpful Articles on Poultry mentioned below. 

kept for reference by all who want to make more money out of eggs and poultry. A_copy of Farm 
any one of these articles, will be maile 

keeps Poultry will want at least one to six different copies. 


Any One sent for 5 cents; any Six for 25 cents. 
Order early, as the supply is limited and will soon be out of sel. _— — 
The complete set of 38 articles as above, togets ver with a “COMMON SENS 3 ) to hold same, 
red separ F i. IF ORDERED ALL AT ONE TIME, 
for $2.00; or ath FARM-POULTRY one year for $2.50. 
best poultry paper in ‘the world, is issued twice a month and costs $1.00. a year, 50 cents Sy dt months. 


They uy pe carefully read and 


d for 5 cents, 6 for 2 cents. Every one who 


21. Work for Wome n. 

2. Crossing and Re-Crossing. 

2%. Selling 5 s for Hatching. 

24. Chicken Fixings (Illustrated). 

2. How to Prevent Disease. 

%. Modifying Light Brahmas for Layers 


27. About Poultry Houses (Illustrated). 

28. Why the Failures (very valuable article 

29. The Farm-Poultry Home Made Ine ubators. 
80. fr 87 year (Panny Field). 

81. ae Year’s Egg Account, Good Profit (by 


Mr. Hunter). 
32. Caring for One Thousand Fowls. 
38. This is Common Sense. , 
#4. Homing Pigeons (How to Train). 
35. Cheap House for Thirty Fowls. 
26. Clover (How to Cure for Poultry Food), 
37. Cooking Apparatus for Poultrymen (Illus 


rated). 
38. Winter figes (preparing to get same) 


SARA S ESSE SLPLP ELISE LES 


we will send ip 38 articles 
FARM-P¢ -TRY, the 


nd all orders, stating plainly what you want, with cash or stamps to 


23 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 
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rubber-makers in the world. we 
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"Baltise inet Coffee. 


By an original process of roasting and preparing wheat we have produced an Entire 
Wheat Coffee which in richness of color and delicacy of flavor is equal to Mocha and Java, 
but which, unlike them, does not produce biliousness nor irritate the nerves. Containing 
as it does all of the nutritive properties of hard wheat, Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Coffee is 
not only itself easily assimilated, but it aids the digestion, steadies the nerves and assists 
nature in expelling impurities and regulating the system. 

Entire Wheat Coffee is a delicious, nourishing, healthful drink that old and young 
alike can use freely and enjoy. It produces a clear skin and a clear head. 

Sold by all grocers in 1-pound packages, never in bulk. Do not accept a package 
that does not bear our name and the Old Grist Mill. 

TRIAL PACKAGE FREE on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps for mailing. 


Rolled Wheat. 


Old Grist Mill Rolled Wheat is prepared from the finest of California White Wheat 
by a special process of steaming and pan-roasting, by which the grain retains all its 
original nutritive properties but is rendered more easily digested and is so thoroughly 
cooked that to prepare it for the table requires but three to five minutes. It is 
fast superseding oatmeal as a breakfast food, because it is not heating to the blood, is 
more easily digested, is delicious and satisfying. You feel better, work better and sleep 
better when you begin the day with a dish of Rolled Wheat. Order a package from 
your grocer and try it a few mornings and you'll quickly note its beneficial effects. 

Notice the style of package—the Old Grist Mill and our name. 

TRIAL PACKAGE FREE on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps for mailing. 


Toasted Wheat. 


As fresh bread becomes more easily digested by toasting, so by our new process of 
toasting wheat the same chemical change takes place, which makes the grain more easy 
of assimilation, and the process imparts a delicious flavor that makes it one of the most 
palatable of foods. It is a delight to the robust and healthy—a boon to the invalid 
and. convalescent. Give it freely to ‘children; they thrive on it, as it is not heating like 
oatmeal, but makes bone, muscle and nerve. 

If you've ever thought of wheat simply as ‘bread timber,” try a package of Toasted 
Wheat and you'll find that wheat is one of the choicest delicacies. It can be prepared 
in a variety of ways. Directions on every package. Order from your grocer— Toasted 
Wheat—the Old Grist Mill and our name on every package. 

TRIAL PACKAGE FREE on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps for mailing. 


Entire Wheat Flour. 


Wheat is the only article of food that contains every element necessary to sustain 
life, but unfortunately, owing to the false esthetic tastes of American people who demand 
a white flour, three-quarters of the nutritive qualities of the wheat is lost in process 
of milling; the glutinous, phosphatic, or brain, bone and muscle-producing qualities 
being sacrificed for color. Bread made from this flour not only contains seventy-five 
per cent. more nourishment than white bread, but it is nature’s own remedy for dyspepsia 
and constipation, brought on by the excess of starch in white flour bread. Apoplexy and 


Bright's Disease can be traced in many cases to an excessive use of starchy food. 
Ask your grocer for one-sixteenth barrel sack for trial—you'll buy full barrels afterward. None genuine without the Old Grist Mill and our name. 


iliac ~ Se ss iat Boston, Mass. 
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